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CHAPTER XIII. 
SCENES IN THE FOREST. 


Away from the crowded haunts of men, from 
the shadows of palaces, from the crimes of civil- 
ization, the struggles of ambition, the vengeance 
of hate, to the calm and cool shades of the tran- 
quil forest! Here are pyramids of verdure and 
pathways of emerald, sheets of water set in a 
framework of flowers, fairer and truer than any 
Versailles mirror with its golden border. Here 
is music, too, unbought and unrivalled, from 
winged choristers whose existence is melody— 
yet here too, alas! human passions work woe 
and trouble. 

The aged gipsey queen was sitting in the tent 
allotted to her accommodation, brooding over her 
schemes and the cares of administration, for she, 
too, like sovereigns of more note, had her cares, 


when Zamina, the beautiful gipsey who has once 
or twice flitted, fairy-like, before th@ reader, en- 


tered and prostrated herself with an Oriental 
salurati from ter lowly roverencs, 
she touched her bosom, her lips and her forehead 
with her finger, and then folding her arms upon 
her breast, stood im yan attitude of unstudi:d 
grace, with her dark eyes bent upon the face of 
her relative. 

To Zamina, the queen never wore the stately 
look which she assumed to command the obe- 
dience of her stormy tribe, and it was with a 
voice modulated to the gentlest tones that she 
now addressed her. 

“Why does not my forest fawn come and 
nestle at my side? Her place is close tothe old 
woman’s heart.” 

“ Because,” replied Zamina, in the same Orien- 
tal style of language, “‘ she comes not as the pet- 
ted child, but as the woman seeking the aid of the 
wise one.” 

“ When did Zamina ever ask aid of Madri- 
lena and meet with a refusal.” 

“ Never—and hence Zamina comes, sure that 
you have aremedy for the ill she suffers.” 

“Are you ill? It cannot be—your eye is lus- 
trous, your color bright, your step firm and 
elastic.” 

The color mounted to Zamina’s yery brow as 
she covered her face with both her tiny hands. 

“Mother! mother!” she said, “ for you are a 
mother to me; | come to you for love-charms ; 
I have need of them.” 

“ Love-charms !”’ said the aged woman. “ Yes, 
I sell them to the credulous fools who come to 
me with their gold; but you, child, have love- 
charms that no gold can bay.” 

“I! love-charms!’’ repeated Zamina, incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes, child of my love. When you have 
braided your tresses over the still pool of water 
in the forest glade, have you not seen a face of 
surpassing loveliness looking up at you from the 
cool depths of the fountain—vyes that shamed 
the diamond, blushes on a dusky cheek like roses 
on bronze—teeth that outshone the pearls of the 
Orient, a figure more graceful than the swaying 
lily ? these are the love-charms that bring youth 
to the feet of beauty.” 

“Alas! they have not brought 
feet!’ said the maiden. 

“Him! whom?” asked the old gipsey, though 
she knew perfectly well to whom her grand- 
daughter alluded. ° 

“The stranger Julian. I have sung, and he 
has not listened; I have danced, and he has not 
praised me—1 have sat at his feet and he has 
searcely deigned to notice me. His thoughts 
are faraway. He cherishes not the flowers I 
have gathered for him—and yet I love him.” 

“ Patience ! in time he will return your love.” 

“Intime! when? When my heartis cold, and 
the roses of my cheek have withered? I came 
to you for aid—you know men’s hearts, and you 
can read the future. Will he love me, or is my 
love for him a hopeless dream ?” 

“Hear me! if he goes back to the world and 
is there received with honor, he will forget your 
very name. If he becomes a gitano, he will be 
thy mate. It shall be mine so to shape his des- 
tiny, that, like us, he will abhor the dwellers of 
citiés, and make his home in the moor and wood- 


him to my 
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MADRILENA PREVENTING THE ENCOUNTER IN THE FOREST. 


am mad. But we are wihecg ine and oppor- 
tunity. Draw, dog, OE yourself!” 
ie ENG 


land. For thy sake alone I will consery, to wel- 
come a stranger to our midst, to consen’‘that the 
“ploot of the Ekyptian magi shallwed vith the 
less pure lineage of Castile. Take eurage, 
child. my busy brain is weaving spells and 
plots for thee. Courage! all will yet be well.” 

The confident tone in which the aged sybil 
spoke brought hope to the heart of the young 
gitanilla, and one of her old smiles stole like a 
sunbeam over her beautiful face, adding an in- 
expressible charm to her loveliness. Could Ju- 
lian have seen her at that moment perhaps he 
would have forgotten the Countess of San 
Lucar. 

Not long after this scene Julian was following 
a pathway inthe forest in meditative mood. He 
had now recovered his health and strength, and 
had made up his mind to return at onceto Ma- 
drid. As he advanced through the wood, he 
was suddenly confronted by Roderigo. 

“ Well met, senor,” was the abrupt salutation 
of the gipsey. 

“Ah, iny good friend, Roderigo!” cried Ju- 
lian, with a smile, ‘we have not met often of 
late,” and he extended his hand. 

But the gipsey folded his arms and drew him- 
self up to his fall height, as he answered 
sternly : 

“I give not my hand, when my heart goes 
not with it.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Julian, hurt 
at histone. ‘ In what have I offended you ?” 

“You cannot guess, I suppose ?” said the 
gipsey, contemptuously. . 

“No, by Heaven!” replied Julian. “Iam 
unconscious of having offended you in any way 
or shape.” 

“Gallantly said!” exclaimed the gipsey, with 
asneer. “ Well has it been spoken of the Span- 
iard that his valor is a straw fire—a sudden blaze 
and it is gone.” 

“You do not mean to cast imputations on my 
courage,” said Julian, sternly. “I think you 
have seen me under fire ?” 

“OQ, yes—when the trumpet sounds the charge, 
and numbers are engaged, and men ride stirrup 
to stirrup, you Spaniards are capable of a dash, 
Iadmit. But when you meet your fve in the 
solitude of the forest with none to see, soft words 
serve your turn better than sharp weapons.” 

“I will not take offence at your manner, 
Roderigo,” said Julian. ‘ You have saved my 
life. Say to me what you will.” 

“ You owe me no thanks for your life,’”’ said 
the gipsey. “‘WhenI saved you, I was only 
obeying orders I was swornto respect You can 

easily cancel the obligation, if you choose.” 

“ How?” 

“ By giving me a chance to cut your throat,” 
said the gipsey, savagely. 

“That would be a rather difficult achieve- 
ment,” said Julian, whose blood was now cours- 
ing hotly through his veins, ‘‘ with the advantage 
of weapons in my favor.” 

“The arms are equal,” said the gipsey, fierce- 
ly. “The Catalan knife against the sabre any 
day!” 

“ Begone,” said Jalian, “I will not harm you, 
you know not what you do—you are beside 
yourself.” 


“Yes, if deadly wrong can craze a man, I | 





“[see xe.[ 

As he spoke his long Cavalan knife flashed in 
his hand, and Jalian, forced to act on the defen- 
sive, drew his sabre. But at that moment the 
blow which seemed inevitable, was suddenly 
interrupted by the appearance of Madrilena, who 
stepped forward from a screen of foliage, and 
extending her long staff, exclaimed in a com- 
manding voice : 

“Hold ! on your lives!” 

Roderigo dropped the point of his weapon, and 


stood looking down sullenly, while his breast | 


swelled and his cheek flushed with the throb- 
bing tide of passion. Julian met the stern gaze 
of the sybil calmly, and said : 


“Iwas but defending my life against the at- | 


tack of a madman.” 

“ Roderigo!” said Madrilena, “give me your 
knife.” 

The gipsey hesitated. 

“ The knife!” repeated Madrilena, stamping 
her foot fiercely on the ground. “Do you hear 
me? 
shall fall on you that will blight your body and 
bones.” 

In an instant the tide of passion ebbed from 


| friend. 


| sadly, “though you suspect it not. 





Hesitate a moment longer, and a curse | 


the heart of the young gipsey. Accustomed to | 
yield implicit obedience to the head of the tribe, | 


and regarding her as invested with supeinatural 
power, he surrendered his weapon into her hands 
with a sigh. 

“And you,” said the queen, addressing Ju- 
lian. ‘‘Give me your sword.” 

“‘Pardon me,” said the young officer, as he 
returned the weapon to its scabbard. “The 
queen’s gift must never leave my side. But I 
give you the word of a Spanish gentleman that 
I will not employ it against this frantic fool.” 

“I accept the pledge,” said Madrilena. 
“When you are calmer, Roderigo,” she added, 
addressing the young gipsey, “let me see you 
in my tent.” 

With these words she withdrew, leaving the 
young men alone together. 

“And now,” said Julian, “since we are bound 
over to keep the peace, at least for the present— 
let me know, supposing you had cut my throat, 
as you amicably intended, for what reason should 
I have been sacrificed ?” 

“‘ Because you have crossed the path of my 
love.” 

“Of your love?” cried Julian, in sstonish- 
ment 

“ You will not deny that you have sought to 
win the heart of Zamina’”’ said the young 
gipsey. 

‘‘Of Zamina! my good fellow, now you are 
indeed mad! The poor girl has done me a thou- 
sand kindnesses unsought, and I am deeply 
grateful. I trust that I shall never forget—but 
I assure you she is no dearer to me than a friend 
should be—than you yourself.” 

“And you declare this on your honor?”’ cried 
the gipsey, joyously. 

“On my sacred honor!” replied Julian. 

“Then I have indeed wronged you,” said 
Roderigo ; “and now I dare not ask your hand.” 

“You shall have it, though,” said the young 
lieutenant, pressing the hand of his humble 


“There is my hand and heart, too. 
What! have I been the means of troubling the 
course of true love?” . 

“ Zamina loves you, I fear,” said the gipsey, 
Before you 
came among us, she was kindly disposed to me; 
since you have been here, she has refused my 
humble gifts, and scarcely deigned to speak to 
me. Hence my violence and hate. For what is 
life to a gipsey without love ?” 

“ What is lifeto any man without love?” said 
Julian. “I too love—one far away and far 
above me. She may never be mine, but the 
thought of one day deserving her nerves me to 
meet every peril, and keeps my high ambition 
on the wing. But 1 am glad we have had this ex- 
planation together—though it came near costing 
one or both of us dear. It hastens my de- 
paxture.”” 

“1 cannot say,” replied the gipsey, “ that Iam 
sorry you are going. Zamina will return to her 
first love, I am certain, when you are in 
Madrid.” 

“ Come, then,” said Julian, ‘I will take leave 
of your queen—and you shall go with me, to 
make sure that there are no. love-passages be- 
tween me and the prettiest of gitanillas.”” 

Once more the best friends in the world, Ju- 
lian and Roderigo sought the tent of Madrilena. 
The old woman expressed no surprise when Ju- 
lian aunounced his intention, received his thanks 
and adieux calmly, and made no effort to detain 
him. The young officer then turned to Zamina. 

‘“* My kind nurse,” he said, ‘I shall not forget 
youat Madrid. You have been to meas a sister 
in my illness, and you have taught me to regard 
you with a brotherly affection. May all happi- 
ness await you! And I know that I shall have 
your good wishes for my success.” 

Thongh his language was kind, there was that 
in his manner which gave her infinite pain. Yet 
she bravely mastered her emotion, and bade him 
farewell with a calm voice. 

Hurrying from the tent with Roderigo, Ju- 
lian mounted a horse which the young gipsey 
assured him had been honestly come by in the 
way of trade, and taking a cordial leave of his 
friend, telling him the horse should await his 
orders in Madrid, he rode gaily away, the gip- 
seys cheering him as ke cantered through their 
camp. nce out of the forest paths, he gave 
his horse the rein and spur, and sped forward, 
exultant at feeling himself once more in the sad- 
dle and restored to health and strength. Three 
hours of sharp riding carried him into the city, 
and he flung himself from his horse at the money- 
lender’s door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE KEW COLONEL A REJECTED OFFER 7 
COLD RECEPTIOX. 


Leavine Julian to the warm welcome which 
awaited him in the house of !’erez, where he was 
received as one risen from the dead, we must 
retrograde a little, to consider other matters inci- 
dentally influential on the fortunes of our hero. 
And first, for the impression produced by the 
fatal duel. The loss of Corazon was not so 
severely felt by the corps he commanded as by 
the public at large, for, while he was a rigid dis- 








ciplinarian and exacted as much respect and 
punctuality from the epauletted aristocrats who 
served under him, as from the soldiers in the 
ranks, he was beloved by the people for his well- 
known liberal principles and sympathy with 
their sufferings and aspirations. He was barely 
tolerated by the queen and the queen mother. 
Many thought they were anxious to get rid cf 
him, and none doubted that they secretly rejoiced 
at his death. The funeral of Colonel Corazon 
was attended by few of the court party, and when 
the old soidier was laid in his grave, there were 
few moist eyes except among those old veterans 
who had stood shoulder to shoulder with bim on 
many a peninsular battle-field. 

Great, however, was the astonishment of 
Madrid when the Gazette announced that Al- 
fonso, Duke of Lerma, the notorious roué, who 
cared so little for his native country that he had 
been for years a voluntary exile, whose hand 
was red with the recent blood of Colonel Cora- 
zon, who had had no military experience, and 
who had “never set a squadron in the field,” 
had been appointed colonel of the queen’s horse- 
guards. Deep, though low, were the muttered 
cursings among the people, angry the glances 
shot at him by lurid eyes from the shadow of 
dark sombreros as he rode forth to parade in the 
splendid uniform of his corps, mounted on a 
black horse, proud as the rider, and spurning the 
ground he trod. Disdainfully glanced the keen 
falcon eye of de Lerma at the ill-disposed multi- 
tude, and deep was the oath he swore that if they 
ever dared to rise in revolt, the sabres of his 
troopers should be reddened with their heart’s 
blood, and their haeked bodies be trampled in 
the dust by the hoofs of his horses—for De Lerma 
was as cruel as he was brave. 

He gave a grand banquet at his residence to 
his officers, and the entertainment was worthy of 
a monaréh. The wine flowed like water, and 
when the wine was in and the wit was ont, and 
the blood coursed like wildfire through the veins 
of the guests, sentiments were declared, threats 
addressed to the people were uttered in loud 
voices which the open windows betrayed to the 
populace, and were treasured up in their hearts 
as incentives to turbulence and revenge. 


On tho day after the banquet, flashed with the 
lingering excitement of the revel, De Lerma, 
having pre ‘ously obtained the consent of Don 
Ottavio, the 1.ther of Miranda, Countess of San 
Lucar, waite’ on that lady in an apartment of 
the royal paiuce. 

For this interview De Lerma had dressed him- 
self with particular care, and his uniform set off 
to advantage his elegant figure and handsome 
face. His helmet, with the long drooping horse 
tail plume, was of burnished silver—of the same 
precious metal was his cuirass which shone like 
amirror. The scabbard and mountings of his 
sabre, and his Seavy spurs were of solid gold, 
and altogether he was the bean ideal of the aris- 
tocratic soldier. Even the countess acknow- 
ledgéd this, though it was with great relactance, 
and only to oblige her father, that she consented 
to meet him. 

There was real embarrassment on the lady’s 
part, and an affected modesty on that of the 
noble colonel, during the first moments of their 
interview, but the countess soon recovered her 
self-possession, and the duke soon laid aside his 
affected humility for the language of gallantry in 
which he was so well versed. 

“Beautiful countess,” he said, as he drew 
nearer to her, ‘“‘my impatience will not permit 
me to dissemble longer the object of my visit— 
a visit and a purpose which have the sanction of 
your honored father. The renewal of a former 
intimacy has re-awakened all the ardent feelings 
of a boyish admiration for the loveliest of her 
sex. I came back from Paris, after having an 
opportunity of seeing the most celebrated beau- 
ties of the most brilliant court of Europe, to ac- 
knowledge that a countrywoman outshone them, 
as the evening star outshines the heavenly host 
that burns around her.” 

“1 beg your Icrdship,” said the countess, 
coldly, “‘to abandon this tone of byperbolical 
compliment—it gives me no pleasure to hear it” 

“It is sincere, by Heaven!” said De Lerma. 
“Do not check expressions prompted by the 
truest admiration—by love! yes, lovely coun- 
toss—I have seen you but to adore you—to know 
that my happiness or misery depends upon one 
word from your lips. I love you, Countess of 
San Lucar, and here, upon my knees, I offer 
you my hand, my heart—my fortune. Nay, turn 
not from me—your father has sanctioned my 
addresses.”’ 

“ Rise, my lord,” said the countess, blushing 
deeply. ‘Rise, and never renew this subject. 
I cannot listen to you.” 

“Dol hear aright?” said De Lerma, rising, 
and smothering with difficulty the fierce anger 
that took possession of his heart. “Do you re- 
ject my suit?” 

“ Respectfully, but decidedly,” said the coun- 
































































































































































































































































































































































“ Hush! hush!” said the old man—‘ the very 
walls have ears in these streets of Madrid. 
“You have made a great mistake in choosing 
your career—but you must now make the best of 
it. Give your enemies no cause of triumph, 
attend faithfully to your duties, and trust to time 
to do you right.” 

“ But the scorn of these ignorant young nobles, 
my associates.” 

“ There is a way of silencing them,” said the 
miser. e 

“What way ?” 

“ Gold is the talisman.” 

“And I have none.” 

“You shall have. Men call mea miser, Ju- 
lian—but you, at least, shall never have cause to 
give me the name.” As he spoke, he forced a 
heavy purse into Julian’s hands. ‘I will stand 
by you,” he added, with much emotion—“ if all 
the world deserts you. If you spend plenty of 
money, these dogs will all lick your hand, though 
it is a plebeian hand. Now go to your quarters 
without delay. The sooner you show yourself 
the better.” 

“J thank you a thousand times for your gen- 
erosity,” said Julian, pressing the old man’s 
hand. ‘You have given me hope, when [ 
stood on the brink of despair. I shall now en- 
ter on my duties and trials with renewed courage. 
God bless you!” 

“ God bless you, Julian!” 

And with these words, the strangely assorted 
pair parted, the young soldier to his barrack, the 
old broker to his ledger and his money bags. 


tess, in a firm tone, designed to pxt an end to 
farther discussion. 

“Do not drive me to despair,” said the duke. 
“T may bave been rash—may have taken coun- 
sel of my impatience rather than my reason—but 
you cannot mean to cut off all hope. You desire 
time for reflection, for consideration. Be it so. 
Though delay will make me wretched, I will 
wait patiently if you but allow me the shadow 
ef a hope.” 

“My answer,” said the countess, coldly, 
“‘would be the same six months—six years 
hence—es today. While I acknowledge the 
honor of your offer now, I must say distinctly 
and emphatically that my heart and hand can 
never be yours—never! never !”” 

“Enough!” said De Lerma, suppressing his 
anger—“ I know the secret of this refasal—you 
love another !”” 

“You dare not press me in this manner. You 
dare not forget that you are addressing a coun- 
tess of Spain.” 

“ When a Spanish s,” said De Lerma, 
“so far forgets her as to bestow her smiles 
and her lovyg-tokens on a nameless adventurer— 
a fellow nefoed in a gipsey camp, and nurtured 
in a miser’s back shop, it is the duty of a Span- 
ish noble, jealous of the honor of our order, to 
recall her to her senses.” 

“ This passes endurance !” cried the countess, 
rising, ‘‘ Will you leave me, my lord, or shall 
I summon the domestics to remove you?” 

“ No—madam— a word from your lips is a 
command. But ere I go, humbly ask your 
pardon, if I have offended. I see now my mis- 
take. The high spirit you have manifested 
shows that the common rumor I dared to quote 
was false and injurious. I am glad of it—for 
now I know that if I treat this adventurer, who 
serves in my regiment, with the disdain and 
severity he deserves, I shall not wound your 
feelings or excite your anger.” 

“Stay, sir,” said the countess, much agitated. 
“Do not place your own construction, on my 
words. I will not affect to deny that I know you 
are alluding to Lieutonant Perez.” 

‘Ts that really his name ?” 

“ Ho is known by that name. I pray you let 
me speak on without interruption. I will not 
deny that I do take an interest—a deep interest, 
in that young man. He saved my life and 
honor.” 

“ Sweet—romantic youth !”” 

“And remember, sir, that he is protected by 
the queen, whose life he saved, and who reward- 
ed the deed by the commission he holds.” 

“OF course—of course. When the fellow 
risked his worthless life, he had an object in 
view.” : 

“ He knew not the rank of the lady for whom 
he perilled his life. Do not have the meanness 
to blacken the character of the man you hate.” 

“YT hate him!” cried De Lerma. “Know 
that a Spani-h noble entertains another feeling 
than hate for the dregs of the people—contempt !’» 

“If you treat him not in alt honor and fair- 
ness, you will make the queen yourenemy.” 

“Do you know so little of our good queen 
and yet so near her person?” said De Lerma. 
“A feather on the breeze varies not its course 
more capriciously than our sovereign—in all 
honor be it spoken. She is a woman—and I 
honor ber for it. No—no, the obscure favorite 
is forgotten already—and the sun of royal favor 
shines in full effulgence on the plume of De Ler- 
ma. It is not the time now, when the people are 
full of menaces and plots against her authority, 
fur the queen to neglect the nobles who rally 
round her altar and her throne. If this fellow 
does his duty as a soldier, and is content to obey 
orders, without presuming on his commission, 
he has little to fear from me; but let him not 
think to be received on termg of social equality 

by the noble gentlemen I have the honor to 
command. Adieu, madam—I relieve you of my 
presence, saluting you with the highest respect.” 

Thereupon the Duke de Lerma bowed himself 
out of the apartment, having, as he intended, 
left anguish and nameless terror as guests in 
the bosom of the lovely countess. 

He repaired to his house, and had not been 
long there, before he was waited on by the old 
miser, and by the young lieutenant. He received 
them coldly, and kept them standing. 

“Colonel,” said the young lieutenant, “I 
have done myself the honor to wait on you to 
make a report of the expedition against the brig- 
ands, and to aceount for my absence.” 

“T attend to official business at my quarters, 
sir, not at my house,” said De Lerma. 

“T thought,” said the lieutenant, “it was my 
duty to report to you in person at once.” 

“I did not expect any accurate knowledge of 
military duties from one so young in the pro- 
fession, and brought up as you have been,” re- 
plied De Lerma, coldly. 

« When shall I make my report, sir ?”’ 

“ When it suits my convenience.” 

Julian bit his lip as he bowed stiffly to this 
intimation. 

The duke took up a paper from his table, and 
throwing himself back in his arm chair, began 
to read very attentively. Raising his eyes, at 
length, they rested with a stare on the lieutenant. 

“ Well, sir, what are you waiting for? Go to 
your quarters, sir, and report, yourself to the 
lieutenant-colonel. You will find occupation 
enough in learning your duties. I have some 
pride in my command, sir, and do not intend to 
be disgraced by blunders on parade. Good 
morning, gentlemen,” the last word was em- 
phasized sneeringly. 

Jalian withdrew, indignant at his reception 
from his new commanding officer. 

“What am 1?” he exclaimed, when he found 
himself in the street with the old money-lender. 
“What am I, that I should be treated thus? 
Have I not heart and feeling and manhood and 
the instincts of a gentleman ?” 

“ You have all these,” replied Antonio; “ but 
you are a man of the people. Are you not an- 
swered ?” 

“Tam,” replied Julian, bitterly. “And I was 
a fool to forget it. How long are we to be the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to men no 
better than ourselves * How long are we to be 
thus trampled in the dust?” a 





CHAPTER XV. 


A NIGHT ON GUARD. TREASON. 


Some few nights after the occurrences of the 
last chapter, late in the afternoon, the Duke of 
Lerma sent for Julian at his head quarters. On 
this occasion the duke, in his capacity of colonel 
of the regiment, received the young lieutenant 
with more cordiality than he had any reason to 
expect, shook hands with him, and made him 
take a seat. 

“ Lieutenant Perez,” he said, “ I have select- 
ed you to command the guard at the palace and 
the neighboring streets to-night.” 

Julian bowed low as he received this intimation. 

“I suppose I need hardly tell you,” pursued 
the colonel, “that the rabble have of late given 
unmistakable signs of turbulence and disloyalty. 
Their ill-will has not stopped short of the throne 
itself, and their animosity is ially manifested 
against the corps in which we have the honor to 
serve. It is not impossible that some attempt at 
disturbance may be made to-night. In view of 
these circumstances, the minister of war proposed 
to post an artillery battery in the neighborhood 
of the palace to-night, to support the dragoons, 
bat I claimed the sole right of guarding the pre- 
cinets of the palace. I have detailed titty men 
for this -crvice, and, in recognition of your 
bravery and trustworthiness, I have given you 
the command. You will not be relieved, but 
will remain in the saddle all night. You will on 
no account leave your post. In case of an at- 
tack, I should think fifty sabres more than a 
match for the base rabble of the capital, but 
should they not suffice, the whole regiment will 
march to your relief, and in that case, 1 promise 
you that the kennels of the streets shall run red 
with the puddle blood of these incendiaries.” 

“thank you, colonel,” said Julian, “for the 
confidence you repose inme. While I have the 
queen’s commission and the queen’s sword, I 
shall faithfully discharge my duty.” 

At nine o’clock he was in the saddle and 
busily engaged in posting his men. The popu- 
lace were excluded from one or two thorough- 
fares which had habitually remained open all 
night, and this caused great murmuring and 
dlissatistaction, bat as Julian was gentle as well as 
firm in enforcing his orders, the crowd dispersed 
without making any trouble. By eleven o’clock 
the streets in the vicinity of the palace were en- 
tirely clear, and when the bells of the church 
rang out the hour of midnight, not a sound was 
heard save the occasional snorting of a horse, or 
the clash of a sabre, as some rider changed his 
position. 

Julian was sitting on his horse, half dozing, 
but at the same time sensible of every noise, and 
ready to start into full activity at a moment’s 
warning, when the sound of a light footstep 
caught his ear. Wheeling his horse instantly in 
the direction of the sound, he called out : 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“A friend,” replied a soft voice. 

“Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” 

A figure, which a neighboring lamp showed 
to be that of a female, both veiled and masked, 
advanced to the side of the dragoon’s horse, and 
the lieutenant dropped the point of his sword as 
he recognized a woman. 

“ Fidelidad (fidelity ),” whispered the stranger. 

“ Right,” said the young trooper. 

“You need not have challenged, even,” said 
the female, “ for I came from within your lines.” 

“Your name?” asked the trooper, half- 
satisfied. 

“That is of no consequence. But here’s a 
letter for you.” 

“ For me?” 

“For Lieutenant Julian Perez—I think I am 
not mistaken in the person.” 

“ You are right. Give me the letter.” 

“Light a match. The note is a brief one,” 
said the stranger, “you can read it in a mo- 
ment.” 

Julian pulled a bunch of matches from his 
sabretasche, ignited them on his saddle-bow, and 
while the brief blaze lasted, read as fullows : 


“If you value my good opinion, you will fol- 
low the bearer of this. All is quiet, and you 
need not be absent from your post for tive min- 
utes; but J have that to communicate which 
brooks no delay. Your whole future, my hap- 
piness and safety depend upon your instant 
obedience. Destroy this when read. 

* Miganpa, Couniess oF San Leucar.” 


The young lieutenant pressed the missive to 
his lips before he set fire to and destroyed it, in 
a strange flutter of spirits. A rendezvous with 
the young countess! Some extraordinary peril 
must menace her, or she would not have adopt- 
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ed such a step! But to leave his post. Yet it 
was only for a moment—he had gone the rounds 
a moment before, and all was well. There was 
no risk whatever. These thoughts rushed through 
his brain with the rapidity of lightning. 

“Well, sir,” said the messenger. “Are you 
coming? or will you let a rival bear away the 
prize you seek ?”” 

A rival! that word confirmed Julian in his 
resolution. Springing from his horse, he fasten- 
ed him to a lamp-post, and bade the messenger 
lead on. She tripped away with the foot of a 
fairy, entered a narrow street, and finally paused 
atadoor which she opened with a night key. 
She then turned and taking Julian’s hand, led 
him into a perfectly dark corridor, up a staircase, 
and thence into a lighted room, where she left 
him. A veiled lady in a dress which Julian, 
who treasured in his memory every particular 
relating to the lady of his love, recognized as 
once worn by the countess, rose to meet him, as 
he entered, and extended a hand on which he 
saw the rings he had so often admired as the 
favorite ornaments of Miranda. 

“A thousand thanks?” said the countess, in a 
hurried whisper. “This is what I expected of 
your gallantry. You have saved me from death; 
you must save me from worse peril.” : 

“Were it at the price of every drop of blood 
in my veins,” exclaimed Julian, as he nervously 
saluted the fair hand that welcomed him, “you 
should command the service.” : 

“‘A thousand thanks!” said the lady. “But 
your hand is cold as ice. ‘Chis night work has 
chilled you through. Pledge me in a cup of 
Xeres, ere I tell you what lies so near my heart.” 

She filled a cup of wine and handed it to the 
young soldier. 

“T drink to your health and happiness,” said 
he, as he drained the glass to the bottom and set 
it on the table, ; 

“ Now sit down,” whispered the countess, as 
she motioned him to asofa. ‘“ We have a few 
moments for uninterrupted converse. What 
must you think of me for venturing on this step ? 
But when you come to hear all, you will surely 
pardon me. Now pay the strictest attention to 
what I say—lose not a syllable.” 

Julian endeavored to assure the lady of his in- 
terest, but he found it impossible to express him- 
self. His ideas were confused—his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. He sought to fix his 
gaze on the countess, but her figure swam before 
his eyes, his brain reeled; he made a frantic 
effort'to fling off the strange spell that locked his 
senses, and then with a deep sigh, he sank back 
on the sofa, utterly unconscious and. to all ap- 
pearance dead. 

The veiled lady clapped her hands, and a 
sallow, cringing man stole with cat like tread 
into the room. 

“Ts the trick played ?” he asked. 

“Look there,” replied the female, pointing to 
the prostrate form of the young officer. 

“He drank it all then?” said Manuel, witha 
grin, for it was the Jjuke of Lerma’s valet that 
figured in this sing¥ w scene, ' 

* Every drop,” «gxt the woman, pointing to 
the cup. ‘ 

“You have done well,” said Manuel; “and 


here’s the reward,” he added, as he placed a 
heavy purse in her hand. ‘Now come away, 
fur Pepita is waiting to replace those jewels and 
that gown in the countess’s wardrobe before she 
misses them.” 

““T thought they would be bestowed on me as 
a reward for my successful masquerading,” said 
the woman, who had now removed her veil, 
showing a handsome but impudent face. 

“No, no, you brazen hussy—you thought no 
such thing. What! arn’t half a dozen doub- 
loons good pay for half an hour’s work ?” 

“Yes, yes, 1 don’t complain,” said the woman. 
“But have you done your part ?” 

“* Listen !” said the crafty servant. “Do you 
hear those shots ?”” 

The woman listened anxiously, and the re- 
port of pistols mixed with angry shouts, was 
heard distinctly. 

“ The mischief is on foot,” said Manuel, as he 
hurried his accomplice away, “and some blood 
will be shed before it’s over.” 

The noise alluded to proceeded from an at- 
tack on the post. A body of rioters had assail- 
ed the guard with sticks and stones, replied to by 
a discharge of pistols. Some of the mob were 
hurt, and this rendered them more furious than 
ever. They drove in the outposts and were 
rushing towards the palace ina dark and menac- 
ing tide, when a strong detachment of horse sud- 
denly wheeled round the angle of a street and 
appeared with full front before them. As they 
paused for a moment, a bugle rang sharply out 
on the midnight air, followed instantly by the 
stern order, “Charge!” and a whirlwind of 
cavalry burst down on the rioters. They fled— 
fled in utter dismay, while the troopers rode in 
among them, cutting to the right and left. 

“Give the dogs point and edge!” shouted 
the ruthless De Lerma, who commanded the 
detachment. “No quarter! Down wiih the 
rebels! Santiago, and strike home!” 

He set an example to his followers, spurring 
on his horse, and striking to the right and left. 
Pistols were discharged at him, but in vain—he 
seemed to bear a charmed life, as, rising in his 
stirrups, his bright blade circled round his head, 
and then descended with the full force of his right 
arm and his descending charger, giving a fatal 
wound at every stroke. The whole affair lasted 
scarcely longer than it has taken to pen these 
lines. The mob was completely cowed and dis- 
persed, leaving several of their number dead in 
the street where the engagement had occurred. 
A few groaning wretches lay here and there on 
the pavement. 

“ Pat these fellows out of their misery !” said 
De Lerma, as he wiped his reeking sabre on his 


” 


horse’s flowing mane, and returned it to the | 


scabbard. ‘“ Bugler! sound the recall! we have 
given the rabble a lesson to-night that they wont 
soon forget. But this affair must be inquired 
into. It was clearly a surprise.” 

The men were mastered and the roll was call- 
ed. Two or three dragoons did not answer to 
their names, but this was accounted for by an 
equal number of empty saddles. 


“the palace. What have you to say to this ?” 





Lieutenant Perez’s name was called and re- 
peated, but he was clearly absent. The colonel’ 
brow darkened. He called for the orderly sey 
geant who had been posted on guard, and que 
tioned him, but the man reluctantly confess 
that the lieutenant was not present when the « 
tack commenced. His horse was found whe 
he had left it fastened to the lamp post. )¢ 
Lerma ordered an instant and thorough sech 
for the absentee. 

* * . * 

The gray light of morning was kindlininto 
the blaze of sunrise, when Julian open his 
eyes, and gazed round him. A rackinghead- 
ache almost prostrated his strength, ut he 
sprang to his feet, and in agony of md ex- 
amined the objects around him. Emp bottles 
and glasses holding the lees of wine ‘ood on 
the table. The atmosphere was pervied with 
the dead fumes of hquor and cigar Aoke—all 
the melancholy debris of revel: were wealed by 
the morning light. 

“Where am I? and what hes appened ?” 
asked the wretched man. “The billet! the 
countess ! what have I done? andshere is this 
to end?” 

As he uttered these:words in any of spirit, 
the door opened and a file ¢ dismounted 
dragoons marched in, under Mor San Anto- 
nio, one of the officers of his regent. 

“Lieutenant Perez,” said t} major, very 
gravely, “I am ordered to arres ou.” 

“On what charge ?” demaded the bewilder- 
ed lieutenant. 

“The gravest that can be/roaght against an 
officer,” replied the major—‘ that of deserting 
your post in the hour of dnger. Had nothing 
occurred, the case would hve deen bad enough ; 
as it is, you have commited the highest military 
offence— unless, indeed, ou can explain your 
absence.” 

“ But what has happaed! I conjure yo. to 
tell me,” cried Julian. 

“Your post was attacked last night in your 
absence—was surprised, infact,” said the r ajor. 

“And Laway. Good God! I am rui-ed!” 
exclaimed Julian, in unca@trollable agony 

His distgess touched evn the steeled a d pre- 
judiced heart of the maj¢. 

“Young man,” he ssid, “I hope to heaven 
that you will be able te exculpate yourself. It 
is now my painful duty to reqnest that you will 
deliver up your sword.’ 

“Never!” said Julan. 

“Do not compel me to employ the force at 
my command,” saidthe major. ‘“ You must be 
aware that a prisoner cannot be permitted to re- 
tain his arms.” 

“TI ask it not,” said Julian, drawing his 
sword. ‘But this sabre was the gift of a queen. 
When it should have been drawn in her defence, 
it slept irthe scabbard. It shall own no other 
master. There!” and placing it under his foot, 
he delilvrately snapped it in pieces and toss- 
ed awaythe fragments. “ Now, sir,” he said, 
sadly,‘ am unarmed and ready to follow you.” 

Thefile closed in round the unhappy Jalian, 
and he was marched to the regimental quarters 
wherehe was confronted with the colonel. 

“ Jalian Perez,” said De Lerma, “you are 
accwed of deserting your post, to pass a night of 
revelry in alow haunt in the neighborhood of 


“That I deserted my post, I seek not to 
deny,” replied Julian—* that I passed the night 
in revelry is an assertion as false as it is inju- 
rious. Ichallenge the proof.” 

“ You were found in such a place, with all the 
evidences of a carouse about you. What in- 
duced you to leave your post ?” 

“T cannot say,” replied the youug man, cast- 
ing down his eyes. 

“If you were lured away by false pretences, 
possibly a frank declaration of the means, or 
the name of the person employed to seduce you 
from your duty may mitigate your punishment.” 

“] have not asserted that I was lured away 
from my post,” réplicd Julian, who was pre- 
pared to die sooner than mingle the name of the 
countess with this terrible and disgraceful 
affair. 

“Then you deserted your post of your own 
free will ?” 

Julian was silent. 

“Ido not press you to reply,” said the col- 
onel. ‘ You are wise in saying nothing likely 
to criminate yourself. Itis my duty, however, 
to commit you to prison to await your trial be- 
fore a court martial, on the charge of desertion. 
As you are, of course, aware, the p pelty, if you 
are found guilty, is death! Major San Antonio, 
remove the prisoner.” 

Julian bowed his head for a moment in bitter 
agony. Then he raised it proudly, returned the 
scornful glance of De Lerma with one fall as 
scornful, and followed the guard with a firm 
step to the dismal prison, whose gates yawned to 
receive him. 


i 


[To BE CONTINUED.|] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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“GOT LEFT.” 


A genuine touch of woman’s nature, as wellas ! 


human nature, pervades the following: “A com- 
furtable old couple sat a seat or two in front of us 
on the railroad during one of the hottest days of 
lastsummer. ‘Ihe journey was evidently one of 
the events of their lives, and their curiusity excit- 
ed the attention of the passengers. At a way 
station, the old gentleman stepped out to get a 
drink, or to buy a doughnut, and heard the betl 
only in time to rush to the door of the eating- 
house and see the train move off without him, 
The old lady in her seat had been fidyeting, 
looking out of the window in her anxiety tor bis 
return, and when she saw his plight, his frantic 


| gestures for the train to stop, a8 it swept farther 


and farther away, she exclaimed: ‘ ‘There, my 
old man has gotleft! he has! there! see, he has! 
Wa'll,’ she continued, sitting back in her reat 
again, ‘I'm glad on't—it’s always been ‘mam- 
my, you'll get left!’ all my Ife long; and now 
he’s gone and got lett, and I'm giad on't u’ 
Her candid reflecuon on the accident, and the 


| evident satisfaction she felt in the fact that it was 


the old man, and not herself, that was ‘eft, was 
greeted with a round of applause. Not a few of 
the ladies in the car were delizhted that it was 
the old inan and not the woman who had made 
the blunder, and ‘ gone and gut left.’ ”’"— 7 vibune. 
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THE CHILD OF THE POOR-HOUSE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Who is she, Virginia?’ asked Gorham 
Rockwell, pausing in his walk down the shady 
avenue of Longley Hall, addressing the grace- 
fal, high-bred girl, whose hand lay within his 
arm. 

“Whom mean you, Gorham ?” 


“Why, yonder girl dipping water at the 
spring. Heavens! she should bea Ganymede !” 
And the young man’s gaze lingered admiringly 
on the slight figure which tripped away with her 
pail from the mossy, fern bordered spring, and ‘ 
disappeared in the path leading to the rear offices em 
of the mansion. 

“Ah, then you think her beautiful? All our 





visitors do, Gorham. Poor Dilly! to see her at > 


her daily tasks, with her fair face and tiny white 
hands, one would almost think the Fares had 
committed an anomaly in creating her for her 
present situation,” said the beautiful Virginia 
Longley. “Papa took her from the poor-huuse, | 
Gorham !” 1 

“Ah!” and a curve of contempt wreat! 
Gorham Rockwell’s handsome, haughty lip— 
“then my Ganymede resolves into the most or 
dinary piece of human deft ware? ‘Ion my 
word, dearest, I will never go into raptures 
again. How long has she been with you, 
though ?” he added, affecting a yawn, although 
his eyes told a different tale. 

“O, nearly all her life!” replied Virginia. 
“It's along story. You sce the girl's mother, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago—papa remembers all 
about it. Dilly’s mother came to our poor-house, 
sick ‘and dying—gave her baby to the keepers, 
and then died. They said she was beautiful as 







a dream when she lay in her coftia, and every- ‘ 


body went to look ather. Even papa was strange- 


ly moved—and he is always culm and proud, a 
** 


you know. Well, Dilly grew up theredn the 
poor house ; and everybody loved her, just as 
though she were not a puuper’s child—and we 
all played with her at the village school. I'm 
sure I loved her very dearly till papa sent me 
away to boarding school; and now, when I come 
back and find her a kitchen girl, it makes me 
feel badly enough. ButI havea plan in my 
head. You see, papa never denies me anything 
on my birthdays; and tomorrow—you know 
I shall be sixteen to morrow, Gorham—I mean 
to ask for poor Dilly’s release. She’s ‘ bound 
out’ here till she’s eighteen, and we treat her 
well, not at all like the other servants; but I 
want poor Dilly to be sent to school and become 
ateacher. I’m sure she is beautiful and lady- 
like, if she does work in our kitchen, Gorham!” 

“ Enthusiast!” exclaimed Gorham Rockwell, 
imprisoning both her hands in his, and bending 
down to touch a pair of lips red as a cleft pome- 
granate. “Going into whimsicalities over a 
pretty pi ! That is like my little madcap. 
But let in now—the night dew is falling 
heavily.” 
be * me ——_—-) oF 

“Jupiter! I think dame Nature intended me 
for a diplomatist! That was well done. Vir- 
ginia is far off ihe scent; and does not even 
suspect that my interest in her charming servant 
is even deeper than her own,” and a sinister 
smile lingered on the youny man’s lips, as an 
hour after he wandered alone in the maple 
grove behind Longley Hall. “ ‘Educate Dilly 
for a teacher?’ pshaw ! if she’il leave her to me, 
I'll tutor her in an easier lore than that of books, 
and one which woman’s heart acquires more 
readily. It is strange how that giil has bewitch- 
ed me, with her soft, brown eyes and silken hair. 
Heavens! if she had Virginia Longley’s position 
and inheritance, the day that sees me twenty-one 
should make her my wife, and I would win her 
fairly and honorably ; as it is—well, it’s the way 
of the world, and I’m no bigger rascal than 
others have been! as it is, { must win her sub 
rosa, and none shall be the wiser. But I shall 
have to play my cards deuced carefully. It 
wont be so hard to blind that little silly Virginia, 
who, I do believe, dotes on the very groand I 
walk on—but the old colonel—he has the eyes 
of a lynx. I fancy he is already quite familiar 
with the manner in which I have spent the great- 
er portion of the time ostensibly devoted to my 
Alma Mater, viz., in the intellectual employ- 
ment of ‘sowing wild oats,’"—and then, such 
confounded scrutiny into the state of one’s finan- 
ces, is not remarkably agreeable, even from that 
legally authorized person yclept one’s guardian. 
Faith, he holds the reins a trifle too tight; and 
the day of my majority is ‘a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished.’ What the deuce I most 
wonder at, is, that he should consider a graceless 
scamp like me a fitting husband for his daugh- 
ter!” still soliloquized Rockwell. “ But for that 
matter, I’ve no cause for complaint. Virginia 
is beautiful, accomplished; and her patrimony 
is by no means to be despised in prospective. 
Pact it is, that Gorham Rockwell's lines have 
fallen in pleasant places—thanks be to the friend- 
ship that existed between Virginia's futher and 
mine! But this charming litle Dilly! this 
brown-haired gipsey ! all the prior ‘engagements’ 
ever made by paternal heads, shal! not hinder 


me from the pretty and agreeable little pastime 
of winning her unsophisticated heart. Bat, 
deuce tak@ it! how time lags! ‘Tis time she 
were here, where she promised to meet me ”” 

O, rare worldly teachings, which bad thus early 
developed the heartless passions and purouits of 
& nackneyed man of the world, in the elegant 
and aristocratic boy, Gorham Rockwel!l—and 
rare code of morals, which permitted him, the 
betrothed of the pure-souled Virginia Longley, 
to utter treacherous vows unto one as sweet and 
pure and beautiful, bat of humbler name, the 
poor house orphan, Dilly Ware! 





Dilly Ware was the child of mystery and 
poverty, perhaps of disgrace. When a heart- 
broken, youthful mother wandered feebly to the 
work-house threshold, over Which she was never 
again borne save to her rest in the pauper barial- 
ground—when, her feet groping on the verge of 
the silent land, she wildly murmured ove name, 
and babbled of secrets never wid beyond the 





work house door, because a rich man's gold 
powerful to buy silence, then kissing her b 
80 died—who knows, in that boar, how ma 
wrong and betrayed trast went down into 
pauper’s grave 

And the little orphan, with her sad, dre 
brown eyes—the child of mystery — who 
not have said that aristocratic blood circled in 
veins, flushed in crimson waves over her de! 
cheeks, or faded away among the rings of ¢ 
nut hair that lay over her sweet brow 
would have vowed her no beggar’s child, 
her little fect, brown and bare, ‘tis true, yet 
the high, arched, Spanish instop, and the ¢ 
fingers closing like curled up rose leaves, 
her soft i palm. If, as some would hay 
believe, beautiful physical organization be 
type of aristocratic lineage, then this we 
Hauivld work-house was blown thither 
stately parterre—alas, who in all Haifell | 
by what chance wind of sorrow or disgrace 

The evening had deepened—a soft, deli 
summer night, when but to live and breath: 
scent of roses is an exquisite luxury—and, 
ly gliding down the garden walks of Lor 
Hall, and out into the maplo forest, went ! 
brown eyed Dilly Ware to meet her lover. 
the girl had thus carly learned the lesson 
mother had known before her. Day by 
meeting Gorham Rockwell at the Spring or 
the wood, where he deforentially lifted her p 
or detained her for a lingering conversation, » 
wonder that the lonely child, simple and ur 
pecting, believed and trusted too well for her 
happiness ? 

And what wonder, when be met her that 
ning and breathed a story of love, regrettin; 
bond which bound him to Virginia Longley, 
the poor-house girl wept because Heaven © 
denied her the gift of station and accomp 
ments bestowed on her young mistress t 

“ But, litle one, you are beautiful, a thou 
times more lovely than she, ’ murmured Gorh 
“ She is fair, but calm and chill as & moun 
blossom—you are my sweet wild flower, 
cheeks burning like the hue of the damask rn 
her eyes are calm and blue as summer ski: 
but yours, ah, Dilly— 

‘Thy bro#n eyes have looke like birds 
Flying atraightway to the lignt!’ 
and, little one, let the bird nestle in my hy 
Look up, Dilly, and tell me if you love me. 

Dilly did look up; bat her artless que: 
smote that unprincipled youth to the heart ; 

“ Gorham, if I had not loved you, I sh: 
never have stolen out to meet you here, Do - 
truly love me better than Miss Virg 
Gorham ¢” ‘ 

For an instant a flash of embarrasament p!» 
over the youth's chevk, ‘hon he forced a 4 
laugh, as he said ; 

“ Dilly, you are jealous now. You do 
understand how I am situated here, Col: 
Longley is my guardian, and he looks upon 
as Virginia's {ature husband ; for so it wa 
ranged between her father and mine. How< 
they foresee that I should meet my bel 
Dilly? 1 must wear the clog o Mule: 
longer, Ina few months I shall be of age, 
then, Dilly, would you be willing to trast ) 
self tome? We should have to go away { 
here, Dilly.” 

“I should be willing to go anywhere 
you, Gorham, as your wife,” replied the 
“ But your wife should be educated and ac: 
plished, and I am neither, Don't ask me; 
wrong. Take back your love, and give it a; 
to Miss Virginia. She loves you, and you m 
forget me alter a while. I have been drean 
Go away, and furget poor Dilly Ware. 1 
dving wrong to listen; 1 see it now, Youw 
grow weary of, and ashamed of me; and Ic 
not bear that. I am wronging Miss Virgin’ 
meeting you here. I must not stay here lor 
Gorham.” 

“ Dilly, you are killing me!” 

The words were indved full of pain, w! 
fell from Gorham Kock well’s lips, but the 
of baffled passion rather than wounded love. 

“ Do noc leave me, Dilly!” 

And Dilly crept back. Words of love v 
so dear w this poor girl that she had not 
learned to resist their pleadings. 

“ Dilly, promise me that you will leave 
field with me. You will make me miseral! 
you talk of giving me up. We will go e 
from here and be happy. “ You do love 
tell me so!"’ urged Gurbam, in impetuous & 

“ Gorham, you frighten me. I dare not py 
ise «Don't ask me. IL will stay here, and #: 
and leara, and become everything you w 
have your wife tw be, and then you ean + 
aud claim me. 
you, but do not urge me to take this w 
siep. How can Llovk Miss Virginia in the | 


1 will wait jeare and year 


to morru#, knowing that | am planning 
sudden Lluw to her happiness? Go to her 
her father and wil them all. Iam sare Col 
Longley is not a hord man, Gorham.” 

“Youu du not love we! You cannot love 
do!” barst forth Gurbain, in bot, boyish pas 
“Else you would never talk so coldly. 
leave me!" 

“ Yes, Gorham, I do love you traly,” rey 
Dilly, “ but I love trath and honor better 
not be offended, you will think better of 
Guod night, Gorham. 1 dere linger no k 
here” And hastening from the maple th 
striving to quell her own heart, Diily War 
Boheediug the prostrate form crouching « 
among the rhrubs su near that bor drew bre 
in passing, fled on and on, through the ga 
walks, and along the terraces, ull ber fees 
trodden the stairs of Lamyley Mansion, and 
had gained her own chamber 


An hour later, a knock came at Dilly W 
door. Upeouing it, Virginia Longley stood + 
the throshuid bearing « taper in ber hand. J 
had not slept, and her cheeks were pale, but 
0 marie in their hee as ler mistrese’s, T! 
Was « stranye briliianey ia Virginia's epee 
Gasky circles rimmed them. Dilly starved | 
affrighied 

“ Hast,” said Mies Longley, in « cold, be 
voice, “Come with me. Papa wishes to 
you in his library.” 


a 
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4 CHILD OF THE POOR-HOUSE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘HO is she, Virginia?’ asked Gorham 
well, pausing in his walk down the shady 
ue of Longley Hall, addressing the grace- 
igh-bred girl, whose hand lay within his 


Vhom mean you, Gorham ?”” 
Vhy, yonder girl dipping water at the 
g- Heavens! she should bea Ganymede!” 
the young man’s gaze lingered admiringly 
12 slight figure which tripped away with her 
‘om the mossy, fern-bordered spring, and 
peared in the path leading to the rear offices 
mansion. 
h, then you think her beautiful? All our 
rs do,Gorham. Poor Dilly! to see her at 
tily tasks, with her fair face and tiny white 
s, one would almost think the Fates had 
\itted an anomaly in creating her for her 
nt situation,” said the beautiful Virginia 
.ley. ‘Papa took her from the poor-house, 
am |”? af 
h!” and a curve of contempt wreathed © 
am Rockwell’s handsome, haughty lip— 
a my Ganymede resolves into the most or- 
y piece of human deft ware? ’Pon my 
, dearest, I will never go into raptures 
1. How long has she been with you, 
gh?” he added, affecting a yawn, although 
yes told a different tale. 
VU, nearly all her life!” replied Virginia. 
s along story. You sce the girl’s mother, 
n or sixteen years ago—papa remembers all 
it it. Dilly’s mother came to our poor-house, 
and dying—gave her baby to the keepers, 
then died. They said she was beautiful as 
sam when she lay in her coffia, and every- 
went to look ather. Even papa was strange- 
oved—and he is always culm and proud, 
know. Well, Dilly grew up therein the 
house ; and everybody loved her, just as 
gh she were not a pauper’s child—and we 
played with her at the village school. I’m 
I loved her very dearly till papa sent me 
to boarding school; and now, when I come 
and find her a kitchen girl, it makes me 
badly enough. ButI havea planin my 
You see, papa never denies me anything 
ny birthdays; and to morrow—you know 
ull be sixteen to morrow, Gorham—I mean 
k for poor Dilly’s release. She’s ‘bound 
here till she’s eighteen, and we treat her 
not at all like the other servants; but I 
t poor Dilly to be sent to school and become 
icher. I’m sure she is beautiful and lady- 
if she does work in our kitchen, Gorham!” 
Enthusiast!” exclaimed Gorham Rockwell, 
cisoning both her hands in his, and bending 
a to touch a pair of lips red as a cleft pome- 


iate. “Going into whimsicalities over a 
yp ! That is like my little madcap. 
let in now—the night dew is falling 
vily.” we 

Jupiter! I think dame Nature intended me 


4 diplomatist ! That was well done. Vir- 
.is far off the scent; and does not even 
ect that my interest in her charming servant 
en deeper than her own,” and a sinister 
e¢ lingered on the young man’s lips, as an 
after he wandered alone in the maple 
e behind Longley Hall. “ ‘Educate Dilly 
teacher?’ pshaw ! if she’ll leave her to me, 
utor her in an easier lore than that of books, 
one which woman’s heart acquires more 
sily. It is strange how that girl has bewitch- 
ve, with her soft, brown eyes and silken hair, 
vens! if she had Virginia Longley’s position 
inheritance, the day that sees me twenty-one 
ld make her my wife, and I would win her 
y and honorably ; as it is—well, it’s the way 
ie world, and I’m no bigger rascal than 
rs have been! as it is, [ must win her sub 
and none shall be the wiser. But I shall 
» to play my cards deuced carefully. It 
t be so hard to blind that little silly Virginia, 
1, [do believe, dotes on the very ground I 
« on—but the old colonel—he has the eyes 
lynx. I fancy be is already quite familiar 
. the manner in which I have spent the great- 
ortion of the time ostensibly devoted to my 
1a Mater, viz., in the intellectual employ- 
it of ‘sowing wild oats,’—and then, such 
ounded scrutiny into the state of one’s finan- 
is not remarkably agreeable, even from that 
lly authorized person yclept one’s guardian. 
th, he holds the reins a trifle too tight; and 
day of my majority is ‘a consummation most 
outly to be wished.’ What the deuce I most 
ider at, is, thathe should consider a graceless 
ap like me a fitting husband for his daugh- 
’ still soliloquized Rockwell. “ But for that 
er, I’ve no cause for complaint. Virginia 
-autiful, accomplished; and her patrimony 
y no means to be despised in prospective. 
tit is, that Gorham Kockwell’s lines have 
n in pleasant places—thanks be to the friend- 
) that existed between Virginia’s father and 
ie! But this charming little Dilly! this 
vn-haired gipsey ! all the prior ‘engagements’ 
r made by paternal heads, shal! not hinder 
from the pretty and agreeable little pastime 
winning her unsophisticated heart. Bat, 
‘e tak@ it! how time lags! "Tis time she 
e here, where she promised to meet me” 
), rare worldly teachings, which had thus early 
eloped the heartless passions and purouits of 
ickneyed man of the world, in the elegant 
aristocratic boy, Gorham Rockwell—and 
code of morals, which permitted him, the 
othed of the pure-souled Virginia Longley, 
\tter treacherous vows unto one as sweet and 
and beautiful, bat of humbler name, the 
house orphan, Dilly Ware! 


illy Ware was the child of mystery and 
rty, perhaps of disgrace. When a heart- 
en, youthful mother wandered feebly to the 
<-house threshold, over Which she was never 
n borne save to her rest in the pauper burial- 
ind—when, her feet groping on the verge of 
silent land, she wildly murmured ove name, 
babbied of secrets never told beyond the 
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work-house door, because a rich man’s gold was 
powerful to buy silence, then kissing her baby, 
so died—who knows, in that hour, how much of 
wrong and betrayed trust went down into the 
pauper’s grave ? 

And the little orphan, with her sad, dreamy 
brown eyes—the child of mystery — who would 
not have said that aristocratic blood circled in her 
veins, flushed in crimson waves over her delicate 
cheeks, or faded away among the rings of chest- 
nut hair that lay over her sweet brow? You 
would have vowed her no beggar’s child, with 
her little feet, brown and bare, ’tis true, yet with 
the high, arched, Spanish instep, and the taper 
fingers closing like curled-up rose leaves, over 
her soft pil palm. If, as some would have us 
believe, beautiful physical organization be the 
type of aristocratic lineage, then this waif of 
Hatfield work-house was blown thither from 
stately parterre—alas, who in all Hatfield knew 
by what chance wind of sorrow or disgrace ? 

The evening had deepened—a soft, delicious 
summer night, when but to live and breathe the 
scent of roses is an exquisite luxury—and, soft- 
ly gliding down the garden walks of Longley 
Hall, and out into the maple forest, went little 
brown eyed Dilly Ware to meet her lover. For 
the girl had thus early learned the lesson her 
mother had known before her. Day by day, 
meeting Gorham Rockwell at the Spring or in 
the wood, where he deferentially lifted her pail, 
or detained her for a lingering conversation, what 
wonder that the lonely child, simple and unsus- 
pecting, believed and trusted too well for her own 
happiness ? 

And what wonder, when he met her that eve- 
ning and breathed a story of love, regretting the 
bond which bound him to Virginia Longley, that 
the poor-house girl wept because Heaven had 
denied her the gift of station and accomplish- 
ments bestowed on her young mistress ? 

“ But, little one, you are beautiful, a thousand 
times more lovely than she,’ murmured Gorham. 
“ She is fair, but calm and chill as a mountain 
blossom—you are my sweet wild flower, with 
cheeks burning like the hue of the damask rose ; 
her eyes are calm and blue as summer skies— 
bat yours, ah, Dilly— 


‘Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the lignt!’ 


and, little one, let the bird nestle in my heart. 
Look up, Dilly, and tell me if you love me.” 

Dilly did look up; bat her artless question 
smote that unprincipled youth to the heart : 

“ Gorham, if I had not loved you, I should 
never have stolen out to meet youhere. Do you 
truly love me better than Miss Virginia, 
Gorham ?” . 

For an instant a flash of embarrassment played 
over the youth’s chevk. ‘hen he forced a quick 
laugh, as he suid : 

“ Dilly, you are jealous now. You do not 
understand how I am situated here. Colonel 
Longley is my guardian, and he looks upon me 
as Virginia’s fature husband ; for so it was ar- 
ranged between her father and miges. How could 
they furesee that I should meet my beloved 
Dilly? 1 must wear the cloak o@ little time 
longer. In a few months I shall be of age, and 
then, Dilly, would you be willing to trust your- 
self tome? We should have to go away from 
here, Dilly.” 

“T should be willing to go anywhere with 
you, Gorham, as your wife,” replied the girl. 
“ But your wife should be educated and accom- 
plished, and [am neither. Don’t ask me; it is 
wrong. Take back your love, and give it again 
to Miss Virginia. She loves you, and you might 
forget me aiver a while. I have been dreaming 
Go away, and forget poor Dilly Ware. Iam 
dving wrong to listen; I see it now. You would 
grow weary of, and ashamed of me; and I could 
not bear that. I am wronging Miss Virginia in 
meeting you here. I must not stay here longer, 
Gorham.” 

“ Dilly, you are killing me!” 

The words were indeed full of pain, which 
fell from Gorham Rockwell’s lips, but the pain 
of battled passiun rather than wounded love. 

“ Do noc leave me, Dilly!” 

And Dilly crept back. Words of love were 
so dear te this poor girl that she had not yet 
learned to resist their pleadings. 

“ Dilly, promise me that you will leave Hat- 
field with me. You will make me miserable, if 
you talk of giving me up. We will go away 
from here and be happy. “ You do love me; 
tell me so!” arged Gorham, in impetuous tones. 

“ Gorham, you frighten me. I dare not prom- 
ise Don’tusk me. I will stay here, and study 
aud learn, and become everything you would 
have your wife tu be, and then you can come 
aud claim me. I will wait years and years for 
you, but do not urge me to take this wrong 
step. How can I look Miss Virginia in the face 
to morrow, knowing that I am planning this 
sudden blow to her happiness? Goto her and 
her father and tell them all. Iam sure Colonel 
Longley is not a hurd man, Gorham.” 

“You du not love me! You cannot love as I 
do!” burst forth Gorham, in hot, boyish passion. 
“Else you would never talk so coldly. Go, 
leave me!” 

“ Yes, Gorham, I do love you truly,” replied 
Dilly, “ but I luve truth and honor better. Do 
not be offended, you will think better of this. 
Gvuod night, Gorham. 1 dare linger no longer 
here” And hastening from the maple thicket, 
striving to quell her own heart, Diily Ware, ali 
woheediag the prostrate form crouching down 
among the shrubs so near that her dress brushed 
in passing, fled on and on, through the garden 
walks, and along the terraces, till her feet had 
trodden the stairs of Longley Mansion, and she 
had gained her own chamber. 





An hour later, a knock came at Dilly Ware’s 
door, Upening it, Virginia Longley stood upon 
the threshuld bearing a taper in her hand. Dilly 
had not slept, and her cheeks were pale, but not 
There 
Was a strange brilliancy ia Virgiuia’s eyes, and 
dasky circles rimmed them. Dilly started back 
affrizhted. 

“ Hush,” said Miss Longley, in a cold, hollow 
voice. “Come with me. Papa wishes to see 
you in his library.” 


80 marble in their hue as her mistress’s, 










“How cold you are, Miss Virginia,” said 
Dilly, laying her hand on her young mistress to 
take away the candle. “ You are sick.” 

“No, Iam quite well. Don’t touch me, Dilly 
Ware!” exclaimed the girl, drawing away her 
hand impatiently. ‘‘ Why should I not be per- 
fectly well ?” she asked, with a hard, husky laugh. 
“ But go, hasten. You will meet Aim in the li- 
brary,’’ she added, bitterly. 

Dilly Ware stopped on the threshold, while 
her lips were compressed. 

“Miss Longley, in this hour we are equals. 
You shall tell me what I ask. What sent you 
here? What do you know of him?” 

“ All!” was the reply, in a cold, haughty tone. 
“You have said rightly, Dilly Ware; we two 
are equal—both duped by an artful boy. But 
goon. My father is kept waiting.” 

“You saw me go forth to meet hjm to-night ; 
you overheard his words? Is this so, Miss Vir- 
ginia?” asked Dilly. 

“Ttis. Buthasten. Did I not tell you he is 
there below?” answered Virginia, sharply. 
“Why do you not go to meet your lover?” 

“Miss Virginia, you are blaming me, your 
heart is bitter towards me—but before my Maker, 
I will say that I am not wholly in fault. When 
Gorham Rockwell came around me day after 
day, it was long before I would listen. Not till 
he had told me that he had never loved you, 
save as a sister, not until then didI listen. And 
then, O, Virginia Longley, what can you, bornin 
love and nurtured by a father’s and mother’s 
kisses, what can you know of the cravings of 
the desolate, poor-house girl’s heart? But I was 
wrong, I felt that all the time. I came away and 
refused to listen to his words. I will never, 
never see him more. Don’t look so freezingly 
on me, for indeed, I am not so very much to 
blame.” And she caught Virginia’s hand and 
covered it with kisses. 

A softened curve grew about Miss Longley’s 
lips. She shaded her eyes with her disengaged 
hand. 

“ It is not you who are so much in error, Dilly, 
but he. And to think I have loved him so! 
Girl!” and she trembled violently, “ to-night, by 
the merest accident, I heard all. I saw you 
steal forth, but did not once imaging to meet him, 
till fullowing you, I overheard his voice. I have 
told my futher all. And now, whatever you 
are commanded in the library to-night, you must 
obey, remembering this, that henceforth Gorham 
Rockwell can be nothing tome. Now go.” And 
mistress and maid glided silently through the 
gallery. 

In the library a solitary flame burned in the 
candelabra on the mantel. ‘ Dasky shadows 
draped the heavy, oaken furniture. Colonel 
Longley stood with his back to the mantel, and 
his dimly lighted features looked dark and stern. 
He looked up as the twain entered, and walked 
forward a step or two, when Dilly crouched on 
the cushions of a divan near the door. Gorham 
Rockwell stood in a windowed niche, his face 
lost in the shadows. There was one other, the 
young clergyman of Flatfield, who had been for 
several days the guest of the culonel. 

“Dilly, my child, come hither.” 

Was that voice, so kind, so gentle, the voice 
of the usually stern Colunel Longley. Dilly 
started up, shook the brown curls from her fore- 
head, and listened. Again it was repeated, and 
she went and stood beside him. Stooping, he 
brushed back her curls, upturned her face to his 
own, gazed earnestly, even tenderly into her 
eyes tilla moisture started into his own, then 
suddenly bent lower and kissed her. Was he 
mad—that stern, proud man—to bestow a kiss 
ona pauper child? Surely all present were 
much surprised, and Gorham Rockwell's fingers 
worked nervously, and he made a sudden move- 
ment furward, as of jealousy. 

“Gorham!” exclaimed Colonel Rockwell, 
sharply. The youth came forward with an 
embarrassed air. 

“Gurham Rockwell, I have summoned you 
hither, not to upbraid or reproach you with the 
double part you have been playing, but to reason 
with you calmly and kindly. Had you come to 
me, or my daughter, and said, ‘I wish to be re- 
leased from my engagement,’ neither would 
have withheld the freedom sought; but instead, 
you preferred to delude this poor child with 
promises which, upon my soul, I du not think 
you ever truly meant to redeem. What pur- 
poses were really in your heart, I will not say. 
1 do not want tu judge you too harshly ; but, my 
boy, remember this, that for every heart you 
break in your wild and giddy youth, a thousand 
stings of conscience and never-dying remorse 
shall pierce your own through in all your after 
years—for every love you win, mock and destroy, 
a thousand recollections shall rise up to torture, 
to madden you!” 

Colovel Longley was strangely excited, and 
spoke in low, sharp tones, almost full of pain. 
Gorham’s lips lust their firmness and slightly 
quivered ; the two maidens trembled, and the 
young clergyman iutently watched the group. 
But the mood passed, and Colonel Longley spoke 
in firm, yet kind tones. 

“ Gorham, I knowall Itis not best to multi 
ply words. We will not speak of the past. If 
Dilly Ware is dear to you, as you have professed, 
I, as your guardian, do not withhold my con- 
sent for you to make her your wife.” 

“And when, may I ask, is this precious ar- 
rangement to be consummated ?’ said Gurham, 
sarcastically. ‘ When am I to become the hus- 
band of Colunel Lonyley’s servant girl?” 

“ This night!” thundered forth the colonel, in 
a tone that made his listeners start. ‘ Boy, she 
whom you would have made the plaything of an 
idle love-dream, is good ehough, yes, too good 
for your wile!” 

There was a pause of full five minutes in the 
library. That proud, passionate, dusky-haired 
boy of twenty summers stuod mate and detiant ; 
then, gradually his attitade changed to thought 
falness, a8 though he revolved this strange pro- 
posal. It seemed a pictured tableau gathered in 
the dimly-lighted library. At length, Colonel 
Longley broke a silence growing paiufal. 

“Gorham, | command your obedience! You 
are young, and your taults may have been 


seers, 
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mat 


but the common error of rash youth. The fu 
ture can redeem all. 


this marriage shall hamper you now. 


has hitherto occepied. 


pends on this night’s doings. 


you never loved her!” 


‘No, sir, 1 will not do that! 
I do love her!” 


“Then why this reluctance to obey my wishes?” 


asked the colonel, sharply. 
“Obey! 
passionately. 
to be commanded to do this ! 
let me speak alone a moment with Dilly.” 
Gorham advanced to take her hand. 


“Certainly ; you can retire to the adjoining 


room,” was the reply. 

But Dilly Ware drew proudly back. 
form seemed to dilate, an almost queenly dignity 
begirt her; no longer her eyes fell beneath his 
like a blushing girl’s. 
hand. 

“Gorham Rockwell, what you have to say to 
me, can be said in the presence of all here. 
What would you ask of me?” 

The youth was a little disconcerted. Then ho 
asked: ‘Dilly, is this your dvings ?” 

“No; I knew nothing of this till Miss Long- 
ley brought me here. Do not fear that I shall 
ever seek toentrap you into marriage !” she re- 
plied, proudly. 

“Do you still love me, Dilly?” queried Gor- 
ham, nervously, for her pride and coolness were 
quite new to him. 

“ After what has passed this night, you have 
no right to ask that, nor I to answer.” 

“ Dilly, will you here and now marry me?” 

There was something akin to abjectness in the 
tone of this question, which each person present 
felt was wrung honestly from the depths of that 
proud boy’s passionate heart. 

“Gorham, is this your wish ?” asked Diily. 

“Yes; it is 1 who speak now—not Colonel 
Longley !” he replied, impetuously. 

“And yet, scarce an hour ago—scarce an 
hour ago—Q, Gorham Rockwell — what love is 
this, that one moment would destroy—another 
cherish? Gorham, I cannot trust you. No, I 
cannot become your wife. Go!” 

In amazement all looked upon the slight girl— 
the servant and pauper-child — who, invested 
with the dignity of womanly purity and resolve, 
repeated the decision that rejected the aristocratic 
youth—“ No, I will not marry you, Gorham 
Rockwell!” 

“ Girl—Dilly, are you mad? You shall mar- 
ry him! You are my own—” But Colonel 
Longley’s accents suddenly grew inarticulate, and 
he sunk helpless, motionless from his chair. 

They approached and raised him, but his 
head druoped limp amd nervelessly; his eyes 
gazed on vacancy, whil¥ his lips strove to utter 


words thet dicd esas in broken, distoried 


syHables. 

“He is smittem with paralysis!” exclaimed 
Walter Saville, the young clergyman, “and, 
unless I much mistake, he, who requested my 
presence to wed yon hair-brained couple, may, 
ere the morrow’s sun, pass away from earth to 
that clime where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” And they bore the colonel 
away to his chamber. 





Five years went by; and then the long-closed 
Longley Hall was re-opened to the sunlight. 
For those five years, silence and shadows had 
slept in Virgiuia Longley’s apartments, and the 
old library that oft reechoed her father’s full, 
deep voice ; and for five years the pillow in the 
servant’s chamber remained unpressed by Dilly 
Ware's brown head, and her fair face had never 
seen its reflex in the fern-boidered spring. And 
for five years Colonel Longley had slept under 
the cedars in the family burial-ground, while the 
old Hall had been given over to solitude. But 
now the young heiress had returned to dwell in 
her girlhood home ; and with her came, as dear- 
est friend and sister, she, whom we knew in 
olden days as Dilly Ware. Most faithfully had 
the high-souled Virgiuia fulfilled her own wishes 
regarding Dilly, wishes that were seconded by 
the few words her father revived to articulate 
ere he died. “Be kind to Dilly, treat her as 
you would a younger sister,” he faintly uttered. 
“In my private cabinet you will find a letter in 
my own hand; andon your twenty first birth- 
day, call Dilly to your side, and read it together. 
My will is made; lung ago I attended to all 
these things; the letter will explain all. My 
daughter, 1 have siuned, but I have also suffered. 
vo not judge me too harshly. Tell Gorham I 
was harsh and quick. Some day he may meet 
Dilly, and they may be happy yet. Now let 
Dilly come and kiss me. Ah, she has the eyes 
of her mother! Virginia—Lucy.” And mur- 
muring brokenly, he died. 

Whatever thoughts they might have cherished 
as they stood at that death-bed, the two girls 
never uttered them ; yet from that hour the heir. 
ess of Longley Hall and the child of the poor- 
house were as sisters. Together they followed 
the dead to his last resting place ; together they 
went mournfully from room to room; and then, 
together they entered the seminary where for 
three years they studied side by side. Two 
years more were spent in the family of the 
guardian Virginia bad chosen; but now, on her 
twenty-first birthday, they stood again in the 
library of Longley Hall, and the letter was open 
before them. 


. 
“To my beloved daughter Virginia: 

* Keading this, when the band that penned 
these lines shall have fallen into dust, my Vir- 
ginia — child born in wediock — read of that 
other child, the fruit of sin and passion, for 
Dilly Ware is your sister ! This secret lL might 
carry with me w the grave, did not the brown 
eyes of the girl daily moving about me at her 
tasks forbid, those eyes throagh which 1 see the 
haunting gaze of the dead! 

“My daughter, long before I wedded your 
mother, | knew and loved sweet Lucy Ware 
But she was poor and lowly, while 1 was the son 
of luxury and affluence. Yer 1 would have 


You need not fear that 
It is my 
intention, at my daughter’s request, to educate 
and fit Dilly for another station in life than she 
She has been a rare 
child always; what she may be as a woman de- 
Gorham, you can- 
not look her now in the face, and say the words 
you uttered scarce an hour ago were fulse—that 


I have loved— 


Ah, that’s it,” burst forth Gorham, 

“ To be planned for, like a boy— 
Colonel Longley, 
And 





Her 


She quietly withdrew her 














wedded her, God knows how gladly! but my 
father was proud and stern; and on her knees 
my mother besought me not to bring this dis 
grace upon the Longleys. There was another 
reason, too; my father was trembling on the 
verge of ruin; he hud speculated wildly. There 
was a brilliant Southern belle whom I might wed, 
and her thousands would redeem all. For that 
my mother prayed ; and, Virginia, I loved my 
mother best of all on earth, excepting sweet 
Lucy Ware, and I promised her. I met and 
married Isabelle Vane, your mother. 

“ My child, I would not condemn the dead; 
bat this marriage, contracted without affection on 
my part, and only to secure a brilliant, flattered 
man on hers, was most unhappy. We suffered. 
Home was no home to me till your blue eyes 
first opened to the light. Then I knew a season 
of comparative peace. Another year, and your 
mother died. And then poor Lucy Ware crept 
back to Hatfield poor house with the fire of con- 
sumption blazing on her cheek, its canker worm 
in her heart. She brought there her two year 
old child — her child and mine— Dilly Ware. 
Blame her not Lay the sin at my door. This 
day { believe Lucy Ware is an angel in heaven. 
I believe her soul went up thither from the poor- 
house where she died. 

“ My child, I have to ask your forgiveness. I 
believe God has not withheld his. The world 
knows not of the stain upon iny name, nor the 
deeper stain upon my heart; nor will it until the 
day when my wronged child takes up her name 
so long withheld—Dilly Longley. 

“God bless you, Virginia! [know when you 
have read this, your own noble heart will prompt 
the rest. God bless you both — Virginia and 
brown eyed Dilly, my beloved children ! 

“Your repentant father, 
“Epwarp Lonctey.” 


“Dilly, you shall share my name and wealth. 
We will be sisters always,” exclaimed Virginia, 
with pale face and tearful eyes. 

“ But we will spare the dead from disgrace. 
Thus let it perish!” And the noble, brave- 
hearted Dilly Longley lighted a waxen taper and 
held the letter in the flame, till it fell a tiny heap 
of white dust, that a breath might waft away. 

And thus the memory of the dead was left 
unsullied; and the two sisters wept in each 
other’s arms. 





Another year had been woven up into the web 
of the past, and in the library of Longley Hall, 
a question spoken there six years before was re- 
peated in the hush of a summer's evening : 

“ Dilly, will you become my wife?” 

But this query had been preceded by an avowal 
of love so pure and quenchless, a love which 
had redeemed a wild, reckless, passionate youth 
from a career of sin and folly, a love, which any 
high-souled maiden need not shrink from re- 
ceiving into the sacred “innermost” of her 
heart. And this time, Dilly Longley did not 
draw back if injured pride or wounded delicacy ; 
but with a faith born of six long years’ devotion, 
tearfully laid her hand in his, murmuring : 

“ Yours, Gorham, for time and for eternity !” 

And Virginia Longley and Walter Saville, 
coming suddenly past the low, library window 
from their walk in the terraced garden, looked 
into each other’s faces, as these words of the re- 
united lovers fell upon their ears; for to them, 
those happy promises foreshadowed vows to be 
repeated in their future. 

And standing there in the summer starlight, 
with hands clasped in her redeemed, manly 
lover’s, and heart throbbing back the echoes of 
his own, fell the boon of happiness upon the 
heart of Dilly, “Tue Cuitp or tue Poor- 
House !” 





. 
PREDICAMENT OF A SARPENT. 


A resident of Texas says :—‘ One night my 
wife and myself were awakened by a noiwe from 
the shelf, which ‘contained our small store of 
crockery, followed by a crash, which showed that 
a great portiun of our cups and plates had been 
thrown to the floor. Springing up to discover 
the author of this “attack upou China,” I found 
a large snake in asomewhat unpleasant “fix” 
He had crawled upon the shelf, attracted by a 
number of eggs which were scattered about. 
Une ot these he had swallowed, and in order to 
get atthe next, he had put his head and a portion 
of his body, through the handle of a jug which 
happened to stand between the coveted delicacies. 
The handle was just open enough to let the budy, 
in its natural state, slip cleverly through ; but 
not sutticient to let it pass when puffed out by 
the egy. In this positiuu he had swallowed the 
second egg. His snakeship thus found himselt 
unable to advance or retract; and in tlouunderiog 
abvut to escape from this novel stocks, had caused 
the accideut which had aroused us. I, of course, 
proceeded at once to execute summary justice 
upon the interloper; but the eggs which he had 
swallowed were a dead loss.” 





A MODEL TENT. 


The guy ropes of each tent had already been 
carefully fusteued to large rocks as well as to 
pickets ; and my wite’s teut | had had construct 
ed in Edinburgh on the fullowing plan, tur pro- 
moting both cleanliness and patety. Safety. in 
that the manner in which tents are generally 
blown away by a storm, and the inmates rendered 
most miserable and left most helpless — being, 
by the wind getting in under the wails, and then 
turning inside out, like an occasional accident 
to an umbrella — this source of weakness was 
now avuided by making a canvass floor, and 
forming it in the same piece with roof aud walls. 
In such case the wind, by getting underneath, 
cannot enter the interior; and, besides that, it 
all one’s heavy bayyage is brought into this tent, 
itis so securely ballasted thereby, as to be inde 
pendent of the usual peys; and though it may 
be bluwn down, that is ths whole mischief. 
Cleanliness at least is secured iu a hot, dry 
and dusty country ; because such a tent, carry- 
ing its own fluor, can at once be put down 
iu the sand, which then forms a soft understra- 
tum, but cannot enter the interior in the usual 
way, and begrime everything therein.—Astron- 
omer s Experiment. 


—_——— + 
GOD’S PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


The Rev. Mr. Nosworthy, who died in 1677, 
had, from the persecuting spirit of the times, 
been imprisoned in Winchester, where he met 
with much cruel usage. After his release, he 
was several times reduced to preut straits. Onee, 
when he and his family had bre cktasted, and had 
nothing left for anowwer meal, his wile, lamenting 
her coudition, exclaimed, ** What shall L do with 
my poor children * ” He persuaded her to take 
4 walk abroad with him, aud seeing a little bird, 
he said, “ Take notice how that litle bird sits 
aud chirps, thoagh we caunut tell whether it has 
been to breaktass; and if it has, it knows not 
whither w go furdiuuer. ‘l'herefore be of guod 
cheer, and do not distrust the providence of Gud, 
fur are we not better than mauy sparrows!’ Be- 
fure dinner they had plenty of provisions brought 
them. Tnus was the prumice fulsiiled, * They 
who trast ia the Lord shall not waut any guod 
thing.” 




































THE PILOT. 


As brave a man as ever trod a deck or turned 
a wheel; but twenty years of age; searce old 
enough to claim the title; small, slender, yet 
lithe and active; muscles tut and firm as stee}; 
as good as he was noble, and noble as brave. 
Sach, was Tom Kirby, when I met him. He 
never was a boy, in the ordinary acceptation 
Placed aboard a whaleman when scarce of sufti 
cient age to walk alone, the many vicissitudes 
consequent upon that jife, rapidly de veloped a 
brain of more than ordinary size and activity, 
and with the inchoate moustache he had over- 
leaped the barrier, end stood before the world an 
accredited man. One ot our earliest pioncers 
(having ron away from a slaverin 1847), he had 
followed his natural proclivity, and now, on the 
introduction of steam in our waters, had been 
for some time master of a brig freighting to Sa- 
cramento. Pilots were scarce ; brigs were slow. 
Tom joined the “high pressare,” and soon 
ranked cne of the leading pilots of the Sacra- 
mento. We loved each other from first sight. 
Continually together when circumstances would 
permit, we never lost an opportunity of enjoying 
each other's society. But one other Jack L—s, 
now pilot of the Eclipse, shared our confidence 

It was the 21st of March, 1858. Tom had 
joined an up river boat, the R. K. Page—a new 
“crack ” stern-wheeler, I belonged to the Ca- 
manche, both bound for Marysville. The Gov- 
ernor Dana had “taken the rag off the bust,” 
and had long enjoyed an enviable notoriety as 
being the “ swift and splendid.” The Page hud 
just been put upon the route in opposition. Walk- 
ing along the levee, just afver dawn, we naturally 
talked of the boats. Tom was confident. : 

“ Vil see you in Marysville to night,” said he. 
“ She has it in her, and we’ll take down the Dana 
this trip. You'll seo!” he remarked, as we 
parted. 

They started—the Dana about a length ahead. 
I was standing on the port guurd, fur’ard, and 
Tom, as he passed, winked and laughingly 
pointed at their rival. It was the last L ever 
saw of him. 

Somehow or other I felt oppressed all the way 
up; 4 heavy dread, a dim fureboding, a weight 
at my heart I could not get rid of. I had been 
up the whole night previous, but could not take 
my accustomed nap. I could not keep out of 
the pilot house. “ Where is the Page ?” we asked 
at the wood-yard. “ Half a length astern,” was 
the answer. That wooding was inexpressibly 
oppressive. Fremont, Vernon, were reached 
and passed. The landings were made in half 
the usual time. No noise, no bustle; every one 
seemed imbued with the same spirit, and each 
moved to his work silently and swiftly. We 
were in the Long Bend, with Nicolaus in sight, 
and the steward had jast sammoned us to dinner, 
when * boom!” as it the entire park of heaven's 
artillery had centred in the tinal discharge, re- 
verberated in our ears, and seemed to shake to 
the foundation everything solid and afloat. I 
was palsied. It was poor ‘'um’s death knell ! 
I hey had passed the Nicolaus side by side. One 
mixzhty etfurt, one more pound of steam, and 
master, pilot and passengers were in eternity.— 
Sun Francisco Golden Eagle. 


Our Curious Department, 
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A venerable Edifice. 

Near Birmingham, in England, stands a venerable 
mansion in the midst of @ spacious park. This antique 
edifice is Kvown as Aston Hall, It is a hanisome speci- 
men of the later Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
was erected by one of the Aston family varly ia the sev- 
euteenth centery. But it is ulso famous bietoricaily. 
To the great Kuglish rebellion, it stood a siege, in bebalf 
of the hig, frou: the people of Birmtughai ; and a panel 
of the gtaud staircase, whI@h was broken by # ¢annon- 
ball, still remaios, after two centuries, unrepaired, to tes- 
tify to the loyalty and courage of its former owners, 
This majestic old hall has now passed into other hands. 
It has just been purchased, with @ portion of the grounds, 
by the people of Birmingham—the mansion to be con- 
verted iuto a museum for their choicest manufactures, 
the park to be used as a public ground. Queen Victoria 
hus just dedicated the hall and grounds to these purposes 
at the request of the new owners. It isa curious fact, 
and siguiticant of the changes of the times, that the last 
occasiva ou which @ crowned head visited Aston Hall, 
was when Uharles the First slept there, fur a single night, 
on his way to fight the battle of Naseby. 





A Forest in a Lake. 

A corespoudeut of the New Orleans Delta, writing from 
Virginia, speaks of the Great Salt Poud, near White Sul- 
pbur Spriugs, as follows :—* It derives its name from the 
fact that, some years ago, the iohabitauts used to place 
salt iu the valley where the pond now exists. to attract 
deer aud cattle. There was a spring which rose in this 
valley, and after flowing a short distauce above ground, 
desvended into mother earth. To this sping the animals 
came to drink. From their trampiing, or some other 
caure, its passage into the earth was closed. The valiey 
by degrees filled with water, which, beiug unable to es- 
cape on account of the mountains, submerged the forest. 
It now covers a space from 800 to 40U yards across, and 
reaches a depth of 80 to 90 feet. This water is 50 clear 
that you can see the submerged forest. It presents a 
most singular appearance. Upon looking down, on a 
still day, you might imagine you saw a city of dead 
giants before ) ou, 60 fantastic are the shapes assumed by 
the trees.’ 





Sympathy in Twins. 

*I ouce,” says M. Troasseau, “ had two brothers for 
clients, who were twins, very mch. and buth directors de 
maisons de jeux celebres. They were so like each other . 
that 1 did uot kuow them apart. But more than this, 
they had a remarkable pathological similitude. Thus, 
ove of them, whom I saw at Nesthermes, suffering from a 
rheuwatic opthalmis, said to me, ‘My brother at this 
momeut must have an opthalmia, like mine.’ Andas I 
dissented to this, he two days afterwards showed me a 
jetter frou his brother, who wrote,‘ I have my opthalmia, 
tnou must also have thine.’ However singular thie may 
appear, it is perfectly true.” 





Antiquity of a Habit. 

The practice of resting the pen behind the ear, when 
not in actual use—a mangeurre performed by clerks with 
such professional rapidity, and such uverring regularity 
and ease, as if it were really “ the right toing in the right 
place "—bas at least antiquity to recommend it. Ac 
cording to Mr. Wilkinson, the scribe of ancieat Egypt 
would ciap bis reed pencil behind his ear, shen listening 
to avy person on business; as the painter was also in the 
habit of doiug eben pausing to examine the effects of his 
paiuting. 





Comets and Good Wines. 

By a romewbat remarkable coincidence it has been re- 
marked that the years distinguished by the appeerance 
of comets bave also been distinguished by superior vin- 
tages. and the quality of the vintege vas risen iu propor- 
tion to the brilliauey of the comet. Indeed, so marked 
has thie fact become, as to assume the character of « 
brand—" Comet Brand" —as indicating a supertor vin- 
tage. This year the vintege is very superior, both as to 
quantity aud quality, aod we have a comet. 





A new Anchor. 
The vessels of the Paragausy Expedition are furnished 
with a povel asic in & new kiod of ees-anchor. It is 
about fittern fert long, and is constructed something like 
the leaf of an umbrella. braced with wood and made of 
canvass; the centre is iron, aod by throwing this me- 
chine overboard lo « heavy sea, the +hip would be is- 
stautiy huve to, were the water ever £0 deep 
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THE FIRST COUPLE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


When bright with woman's glance and grace, 
Fair Eve to Adam's love was given, 
He gazed upon her beauteous face, 
And thought that earth indeed was heaven. 
Each day some new delight appeared, 
Each hour some new attraction sprung; 
And found each link of life endeared, 
At last he found—that shed a tongue. 


Close hid within those ruby gates, 
With all those pearly guards to screen it, 
He heard her tongue—tradition states— 
An hour or two before he 'd seen it. 
She teased, as only woman can— 
A power they ‘ve kept for ages long: 
Her plan was still the better plan, 
Her tongue by far the better tongue. 


Despite her charms that sweetly beamed, 
Poor Adam thought before a week, 
That though perfection else, it seemed 
A great mistake to make her speak. 
Yet was she precious to his heart; 
And as for faults—why, she was young: 
He would not with an atom part, 
No, not a jot—except her tongue. 


ee 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 8. 

First Quakers in Boston — Harsh treatment of 
Quakeresses—Cutting off ears and boring tongues 
-—Four Quakers executed—Whnpping at the 
cart-tuil—The Quaker spirit. at length triumphs 
and finds protection—Boston braves King Charles 
—The odious Randolph—The British laws of 
trade resisted—The doctrine of no taration with- 
out representation— The charter declared forfeit— 
James the Papist proclaimed in Boston—Joseph 
Dudley, First President of New England—Sir 
Edmund Andros the tyrant—His arbitrary acts 
—First Boston Revolution—Fort Hill besieged 
and captured—Andros made prisoner. 

Tue Quxkers made their appearance in Boston 
very soon after the first organization of the sect 
by George Fox, in Leicestershire, England. Fox 
commenced his labors in England in 1644, and 
was soon assailed with the most bitter persecu- 
tion. This sect had its origin in the natural 
struggle of the human mind to free itself from 
priestcraft, and of course was opposed and perse- 
cuted by all the upholders of priestly influence, 
whether Papist, Episcopal or Puritan. The ear- 
liest professors of the doctrine who appeared in 
Boston, were two women, named Mary Fisher 
and Anne Austin, who came from the English 
island of Barbadoes, in the year 1656. As soon 
as the vessel arrived, she was boarded by the 
town authorities, and the two Quakeresses were 
taken captive, and confined in jail. The doctrinal 
books which they brought with them were seized 
and publicly burned. Seven others of this sect 
were captured and imprisoned within a month. 
A kind-hearted freeman of the town, an aged 
man, by the name of Nicholas Upshall, whose 
humane feelings induced him to apply to the jailor 
for leave to supply the prisoners with food, and 
who offered to purchase their liberty at the rate 
of five shillings a week, was fined twenty pounds 
fur thus interesting himsclf, and banished from 
the colony. After about five years of banish- 
ment, this benevolent olf man was permitted to’ 
return to the town, and at once opened his house, 
and furnished a rvom in it, for the use of travelling 
Quakers. 

Soon after the arrival of Mrs. Fisher and 
Austin, the General Court passed severe laws to 
prevent the entrance of Quakers into the juris- 
diction, with penalties of fine, whipping and im- 
prisonment. Under this law there were various 
instances of whipping persons who professed this 
faith ; for notwithstanding the prohibition, they 
came into the colony from abroad, and some 
among the colonists themselves became public 
professors of the doctrine. On one occasion 
fourteen Quakers were apprehended at their 
ordinary place of meeting, eleven men and 
three women. Of these twelve were whipped 
and two were fined. On another occasion, 
fifteen were whipped, including three women. 
Even severer laws than these were enacted, they 
not proving effectual to prevent the spread of the 
doctrine. A law was passed,’ providing that ev- 
ery Quaker who should be found in the jurisdic- 
tion, should have one of his ears cut off for the 
first offence, Jose the other for a second, and have 
his tongue bored through with a hot iron for a 
third! Under this atrocious law, three Quakers, 
named Holden, Copeland and Rouse, had the 
right ear cut off by the common hangman. But 
all this severity, instead of suppressing the 
obnoxious sect, only seemed to increase its num- 
bers. They still came into the colony, and 
converts avowed their belief. The court ordered 
some of them to be sold as slaves, for the pay- 
ment of their fines; but the sentence was not 
carried out, the victims preferring to leave the 
colony than to go into perpetual bondage to their 
oppressors. 

The wrath of the persecutors increased with 
its indulgence, and they at length became so mad 
that they passed a law to banish all Quakers, not 
inhabitants, on penalty of death! Under this 
fiendish order, four persons were put to death in 
Boston, viz., Wm. Robinson, Marmaduke Ste- 
venson, Wm. Leddra, and Mary Dyer. Mrs. 
Dyer was executed on the Ist of June, 1660. 
She had been a conspicuous leader in the Anne 
Hutchinson movement, which we noticed ina 
former number, and this made the court more 
willing to doom her to death. Her son came 
forward and plead with the magistrates for her 
pardon, but their bigotted ears were ever deaf to 
the child's plea fora parent's life. Her execu- 
tion had such an effect upon Edward Wanton, 
one of the officers who assisted at the event, 
that he became upon the spot, a convert to the 
Quaker cause. Complaints were made to King 
Charles II, of this gross abuse of power under 
the royal patent; and in consequence of his in- 
terposition the punishment of death for Quaker- 
ism was abandoned, and whipping at the cart’s 
tail through all the towns of the jurisdiction, sub- 
stituted in its place. The spirit manifested by 
the Quakers under all these persecutions, was 
truly wonderful, and could only have been in- 
spired by their conscientious belief of their re- 
ligious tenets. Men will bear everything in a 
good cause, but they must have fall faith in tha: 








cause, or the spirit of martyrdom will not burn 
within them. In this case, it did burn ardently, 
and their brave resistance of oppression at 
length won peaceful toleration for their sect. Un- 
der the new charter of William and Mary, of 
1692,which united Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 


| Maine and Nova Scotia under one government, 


the Quakers and other dissenting sects were 
placed on more equal grounds with the Puritans. 
Laws were passed in that year, exempting them 
from taxation, and soon after they built a meet- 
ing-house in Brattle Street upon their own lot. 
This meeting-house was subsequently sold by 
them, and a new one built in Congress Street, 
about the year 1712. This latter house stood till 
the year 1760, when it was destroyed in the great 
fire of that year. It was rebuilt, and remained 
in the possession of the Quakers until 1825, 
when it was sold and torn down. The present 
Quaker meeting-house stands in Milton Place, 
which turns out of Federal Street. It is a plain 
brick structure, with a granite front, and is open- 
ed several times in the course of a year, for 
public worship There are at present none of 
the sect in Boston, and the meetings are held by 
members from abroad, who are interested to 
preserve the title to the property. 

The high hand with which the Puritans had 
persecuted the Quakers, and others, served to 
bring upon the colony the ill-will of the English 
government ; and when they manifested a dispo- 
sition to resist the Jaws of Parliament for the 
regulation of colonial trade, they felt the weight 
of that ill-will in fall force. Edmund Randolph 


- was sent to Boston by Kiog Charles II. in 1676, 


with orders to the colonial government to comply 
with certain demands of the king, and to appear 
in London, by agen s, and answer the complaints 
against them. This Randolph was of a bold 
and ma'ignant spirit, and became intensely odious 
to the people of Boston, because he was a spy 
upon their liberties. One of the king’s demands 


was, that the General Court should comply with’ 


the acts of trade. These were calculated to 
shackle the growing commerce of the country, 
and give an entire monopoly of the trade to 
English merchants. The colonial government 
instructed the agents sent to the king that they 
would not comply with these acts, “deeming 
them to be an invasion of the rights, liberties and 
property of his majesty’s subjects, they not being 
represented in Parliament.” This bold doctrine, 
thus put forth by the government of Massachu- 
setts in 1676, was substantially the ground of the 
Declaration of Independence, which was put 
forth an hundred years later; and though it only 
served to work the destruction of their govern- 
ment for the time being, yet it proved to be seed 
that fell upon good ground, and brought forth 
the noble fruit of American Independence to 
their descendants of the third generation. 

Randolph continued to fetch and carry between 
England and America, aggravating the ill-will 
of the mother country, and irritating the colony 
by fresh exactions from time to time, until at 
length he procured a decree of the Court of 
Chancery «declaring the charter forfeited. This 
took place in 1684. King Charles II. died a few 
months afterwards, and his brother, James IL, a 
zealous Papist, succeeded him. King James was 
duly proclaimed in the high street of Boston, 
with great ceremony ; and shortly after, he com- 
missioned Joseph Dudley, of Boston, to take the 
government of New England upon him, under 
the title of Ptesident. His authority was df 
short duration, Sir Edmund Andros arriving 
from England in December, 1686, with a com- 
mission from James as governor of the whole 
country, and empowering him, with four of his 
council, to make laws and raise money without 
a general assembly or any consent of the people. 
Andros and his council did not spare the tyran- 
nical power entrusted to them, but ruled with an 
iron sway. To some who complained of this ar- 
bitrary exercise of power, one of his council 
replied that “they must not think the privileges of 
Englishmen would follow them to the ends of the 
world.” This incautious speech revealed the 
purposes of the king and his viceroy, and ex- 
cited such an alarm on the part of the colonists, 
that they became doubly watchful of every act 
affecting their liberties as British subjects. 

Andros interfered with the power of the town 
to raise taxes, forbade the assembling of town 
meetings, and dictated as to the management of 
the town government. ‘These acts of insolence 
and oppression secured for him the cordial hate 
of the people of Boston, so that when James II. 
was forced to abdicate the British crown, and his 
son in-law and daughter, William and Mary, 
succeeded him, they arose against the authority 
of Andros, seized him, and the more obnoxious 
of his council, and imprisoned them, restoring 
the old charter governor, Bradstreet, to power. 
As soon as the news of the landing of William 
in England was received in Boston, the people 
rushed to arms. They first seized the captain of 
the British frigate, lying in the harbor, and im- 
prisoned him, secured all the partisans of the 
governor, and then proceeded against the fort on 
Fort Hill, whither Andros had fled to place him- 
self under the protection of the British troops 
whom he had gathered around him. They de- 
manded a surrender of the fort, having first taken 
the battery in front, and turned its guns upon the 
fort, the soldiers retiring from the outwork upon 
their approach. The summons was obeyed, and 
Andros and his abettors came forth and were 
marched to prison. He was also compelled to 
give an order for the surrender of the castle in the 
harbor to the people’s party. He was afterwards 
removed to the fort for greater security, made his 
escape from there, was recaptured. and after 
twenty weeks’ imprisonment, was conveyed to 
England for trial; King William approving of 
the course pursued by the people, and ordering 
the prisoners to be sent to England forthwith. 
Thus was the first revolution in Boston got up 
and carried through to a beneficial end. The 
movement was a most daring one, and showed 
the determined spirit of the people, not only of 
the capital, but of all the other towns; for thou- 
sands of the colonists were ready to assist the 
British people in this uprising against the tyran- 
nieal governor, and many of them came into 
town with arms in their hands, to co-operate with 
the rebels. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Noatn Exp.—Of the heathen world, the Turks and Mos- 
lems denounce bells; whilst the Chinese are especially 
attached to them—in fact, next to the Russians, the 
Celestials possess the largest in the world; the bell at 
Pekin being above 53 tons weight, and that at Nankin, 
22 tons. Those, however, of the Greek Church, in Rus- 
sia, distance all others in magnitude—the weights of 
two at St. Ivan’s, of Moscow, being, one 57 tons, and 
the other 80 tons; whilst the largest of all, cast in the 
Kremlin, is said to weigh 198 tons! 

Youne America.—Ventriloquism is more or less a gift of 
nature, though improved by practice; but it cannot be 
acquired or learnt by anybody. 

‘ EXPERIMENT,” Great Falls, N. H.—Silk is dyed light 
blue by a ferment of six parte of bran, six of indigo, six 
of potass, and one of madder.—To dye it of a dark blue, 
it must previously receive what is called a ground color; 
a red dye-stuff, called archil, is used for this purpose. 

Burtper, Duxbury, Mass.—The advance made in the last 
few years as regards the employment of steamers js ex- 
traordinary. Thus, of the ships built and registered 
in Great Britain, only 46 steamers were built, in 1843, 
to 652 ordinary vessels, or about 7 per cent. In 1850, 
the proportion had advanced to 68 steamers and 621 
sailing vessels, or rather more than 10 per cent. ; while 
in 1857, 228 steamers and 1050 sailing vessels were 
built, the former standing to the latter in a proportion 
of 22 per cent. 

M. L., New York City.—In Great Britain, a dukedom is 
the highest order of nobility. In some parts of the 
continent a duke is a sovereign prince without the title 
of king—as the Duke of Holstein, of Savoy, of Parma, 
etc. 

Inquirer —Leeds has long been famous as the centre of 
the great cloth trade of Kngland. in the borough and 
its vicinity, probably nearly 18,000 looms are in full or 
partialemployment. ‘Ine cloth sale takes place every 
Saturday, but lasts only one hour. 

A MoruerR.—Kecreation becomes absolutely necessary 
after any kind of study, and should be indulged in as a 
duty. ‘Loo much time is trequently devoted to music. 

A Tyro aT CHESS —When you are able toadvance a pawn 
to the eighth square of the file, you can exchange it 
for a queen, or any other piece. ‘‘hus, you may have 
two or more queens, three or more rooks, bishops, or 
knights, on the board at the same time. ‘his peculi- 
arity belongs to the modern game of chess. Accordivug 
to Major Jaenisck, the Italtaus changed the advanced 
pawn for any piece already taken. 

BRokes.—Such 1s the pertection of the machinery in the 
British mint, that $250,000 worth of goid bullion can 
be converted iuto coin in twelve hours. 

C. M., Newton, Mass.—The Plague of London, A. D., 1665, 
Swept away, oue authority says, 16,0UU, and another, 
68,696 souls!—‘The Great Fire of London, in 1666, pos- 
sibly was the greatest good, so far as finul results went, 
that could ever have happened—though property to 
the value of seven millions sterling was destroyed, and 
thirteen thousand houses ted the tlames! 
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THE OVERLAND MAIL ROUTE, 

By the energetic efforts of the present Post- 
master’ General, in execution of the law of Con- 
gress for establishing a mail line across the con- 
tinent, there is now a regular stage route between 
St. Louis, Missouri and San Francisco, by 
which mails are received from and despatched 
to the Pacific coast every week. Congress ap- 
propriated eight hundred thousand dollars for 
this service, and by the prompt and judicious 
use of a portion of this fund, the Post Otfice De- 
partment have already set in motion an efficient 
company, called the OygAand Mail Company, 
which has entered upoy the performance of the 
service required, givi “good and sufficient 
security for the faithful observance of the con- 
tract. The service is performed by four-horse 


teams, and substantial Concord-built spring 


wagons, capable of carrying each four passen- 
gers with their baggage, and five or six hundred 
pounds of mail matter. The line is provided 
with abundant stations, where relays of horses 
and spare wagons are kept. The contract with the 
government provides that the mail shall be put 
through from point to point, in twenty five days ; 
but from the experience furnished by the trips 
already made, there is no doubt but what the 
contractors will soon be able to perform the trip 
in considerable less time—say twenty days. 
The first trip from San Francisco to St. Louis 
on this new line, was made in twenty four days 
and eighteen hours, the last eleven hours being 
by the Pacific railroad, from Tipton, Mo. to St. 
Louis. Mr. G. Bailey, an agent sent out by Post- 
Master General Brown, to inspect the service, 
accompanied this expedition, and is the first 
man who has ever made the journey across the 
continent from the Pacific to the Mississippi, by 
stage coach. Mr. Bailey says that this pioneer 
trip was attended with many difficulties and em 
barrassments, which each successive trip will 
gradually remove; and that the time will con- 
sequently be shortened as practicable improve- 
ments are introduced by the enterprising man- 
agers of the company. The stage left the Plaza 
at San Francisco on the morning of the 15th of 
September, and the mails and passengers were 
landed in St. Louis on the evening of the 9th of 
October. Owing to the scarcity of water on 
some part of the route across sandy deserts, the 
contractors are obliged to make long circuits; 
and similar departures from a direct line are 
made necessary in some cases, in order to avoid 
the localities of hostile Indians. By the estab- 
lishment of water stations at certain points in 
New Mexico, and the provision of small military 
posts at other points in Texas, the government 
can at a small expense enable the company to 
shorten their present route upwards of two hun- 
dred miles, besides ministering to the wants and 
affording protection to the southern emigration 
to the Pacific. Mr. Bailey presents a sad pic- 
ture of the abandoned wagons, carcasses, and 
whitening bones which strew this desolate re- 
gion, and bears painful testimony to the suffer- 
ings which have heretofore been entailed upon 
the emigrants, by the scarcity of water. 
According to the agent’s report, the various 
difficulties of this enterprise have been met and 
overcome by the company with great prompt 
ness and energy, so that the passage is made with 
an ease and safety altogether wonderful, when 
the nature of the country, the extent of the jour- 
ney, the difficulty of procuring good water, and 
the prevalence of hostile Indians, are considered. 
The stations are provided with suitable buildings 
for the accommodation of the employees and the 
stock of the company, and kept abundantly sup- 
plied with all the requisites for comfort and de- 
fence, as well as for facilitating the business of 
the line. Nothing appears to be wanting to en- 
sure the permanent success of this important 
undertaking, but the interposition of the govern- 








tachments to overcome the Indians along the 
route, and deter them from molesting the coaches 
or the stations. Early and decisive measures are 
to be taken by the Secretary of War, to ensure 
the needed protection from Indian aggression ; 
and when this is accomplished, not only will the 
line of travel between the East and the West be 
to some extent drawn towards this route, but 
villages and settlements will spring up at the 
various stations, and at other favorable points 
through the country. 

We rejoice that this important link between the 
Atlantic and Pacific is established, and that the 
prospects are so favorable for its permanent sne- 
cess. The regular despatch and receipt of letters 
between the Eastern States and the Pacific 
coast, in the short space of twenty-five days, is 
an object of great importance to the commercial, 
pvlitical and social intercourse of the country, 
and is cheaply secured by the expenditure of the 
moderate sum which Congress has appropriated 
to this object. But we look forward to greater 
and far more important results, which are to 
spring from this undertaking, in the future. It 
has paved the way for the great railroad line 
which is destined to unite the two oceans of our 
continent, by stretching across a dozen or more 
of the States of our Union. The opening of this 
stage route secures the early location of the most 
favorable track for the railroad to the Pacific, 
and develops the means to be employed in its 
construction. It will give to Congress sufficient 
confidence to proceed at once with the necessary 
legislation for authorizing and constructing the 
work in question. And there is no time to be 
lost upon this important subject. The future 
growth and prosperity of the country, and the 
command of the world’s commerce across this 
continent, are largely involved in the prompt- 
ness and wisdom of our action; for Great Bri- 
tain, our powerful and sharp-sighted rival, is 
fully aroused, and with her boundless command 
of capital, is already taking steps to open a rail- 
road across the continent, through her own pos- 
sessions, which shall be the channel for all the 
commerce from Europe to the Pacific, and the 
Asiatic world beyond. Halifax is to be the 
starting point, and the new Province of British 
Cclumbia the terminus, and the surveys are al- 
ready made. Will not the noble treaty which 
our government has just concluded with China, 
whereby the trade of that vast empire is thrown 
open to the enterprise of our western ports, stim- 
ulate Congress at its next session, to take im- 
mediate measures for commencing the Pacific 
Railroad ? 

THE NATIONAL WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Our readers are aware that the monument to 
the memory of George Washington, which was 
commenced at the national capital some twenty 
years ago, has for the past three years been en- 
tirely neglected, and during that time has made 
no progress whatever. ‘he temporary suspen- 
sion of this important national work was brought 
about by certain factious movements which took 
place in 1855, whereby the regular board of 
managers were superseded in an improper and 
clandestine manner. The constitution of the 
Monument Association provides for an election 
of officers once in three years; and the regular 
meeting for the choice of officers would have 
taken place in February, 1856. But in Feb- 
ruary, 1855, a year before the proper time for an 
election, by the connivance of the secretary of 
the board, a pretended election was held, at 
which all the former officers were removed and 
an entire new set substituted in their places. 
This proceeding occurred at the time the Native 
American feeling ran high in the country, and 
the board thus illegally chosen were partisans of 
that political school. Somehow or other, they 
were suffered to assume the control of affairs 
under this pretended election. 

This usurping board held office and managed 
the concerns of the monument for a period of 
three years, until February, 1858. During their 
management, the collection of funds for the 
work fell off almost entirely, and they made a 
progress of only four feet in continuance of the 
building. The work was then suspended, the 
steam engine and other materials employed in 
building, were neglected and suffered to decay, 
and the monument itself soon assumed the for- 
lorn and desolate appearance of an abandoned 
ruin. The edifice in which were placed the en- 
gine and other expensive machinery for hoisting 
stone, was open on all sides to the wind and 
weather; the temporary roof over the top of the 
monument had fallen into decay end leaked 
badly; while the beautifully sculptured and ex- 
pensive marbles and other stones, which had 
been contributed by states, cities and societies, 
were left on the ground, exposed to the weather, 
some of them being imbedded several inches in 
the damp soil, and fast becoming discolored and 
otherwise disfigured. The house for the watch- 
man became scarcely habitable, and the imple- 
ments, wagons, horses and «xen, used in the 
prosecution of the work, wie sold at a great 
sacrifice. This deplorable state of dilapidation, 
waste and abandonment, was visible to all whose 
patriotic feelings prompted them to visit the 
grounds, while sojourning in Washington, and 
had become a subject of national shame and 
reproach. 

In February, 1853, when the three years’ term 
of these unfaithful stewards had expired, they 
abandoned their posts in conscious culpability, 
and were replaced by a new bsard elected at the 
annual meeting of that year. This new board at 
once adopted active measures to rescue the 
property from decay and mutilation, and to pre- 
serve it until building operations could be re- 
sumed. But the members of the old board, who 
were illegally superseded in February, 1855, have 
asserted their claim to be reinstated in authority, 
on the ground that by the constitution of the as- 
sociation, they hold over in office until a regular 
election can be held at the next triennial period, 
which occurs in February, 1859. Thisclaim has 
been admitted to be just, by the gentlemen who 
were elected at the irregular meeting in 1858, 
and who appear to be sincere friends of the en- 
terprise, and only anxious for its success. Con- 


sequently the books, papers and property of the 
association have been transferred to the old 
board during the past month, and it is expected 
that they will at once resume operations for col- 
lecting funds to continue and complete the work. 
We trust that their efforts may meet with suc- 
cess, and that before many years this magnificent 
memorial of Washington may be seen towering 
aloft, on the banks of the Potomac, to its full 
height of six hundred feet. 
THE CHINESE AT HOME, 

The observations of the English, Americans 
and French, recently brought into close contact 
with the inhabitants of the “Cen Flower 
Land,” do not tend to increase our st for the 
Celestials, but rather serve to dispel the roseate 
and poetical atmosphere through which they 
have been long regarded. Romance and poetry 
always combine to invest the mysterious and un- 
known with attractive attributes that do not be- 
long to them. The poet never uttered a pro- 
founder truth, than when he declared “ ‘tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” Stran- 
gers are rarely admitted to see the Chinese ladies 
of the higher classes—they are preserved, like 
hermetically sealed fruits, not to be gazed on by 
outside barbarians. The Chinese ladies are 
even more invisible than their Turkish sisters, 
and at best you can only catch a glimpse of a 
few strangely dressed creatures at Canton, who 
must be received as the finest specimens of their 
race. After all that has been said and written 
of the Chinese women, it must be admitted that 
their beauty is entirely fabulous. They have 
flat noses, oily complexions, vulgar manners, 
and a sordid and repulsive aspect. These are 
the wives of mandarins, and consequently the 
greatest ladies in China. As for the famous 
flower-boats of which so many hyperbolical de- 
scriptions have been written, they are really 
establishments, more or less clean, where you 
drink tea, smoke or gamble, the teapot, the pipe 
and the cards being presided over by very unat- 
tractive females. Nothing is more repulsive 
than the feminine crews of this floating city. 
The Chinese of Canton are the greatest rascals 
in all the Celestial empire, unblushingly men- 
dacious, very impudent, and matchless thieves. 
The only trait which strikes outside barbarians 
is the utter contempt of death in the Chinese. 
Promise a Chinaman a handsome tomb wherein 
his remains may rest, and he will commit suicide 
off-hand. 

The Chinaman is easily astonished. When 
the “Son of Heaven” finally made up his 
mind to treat with the barbarians, he ordered 
commissioners to Pekin, who immediately climbed 
into their palanquins and started for Canton ; but 
when half way down, lo and behold they met 
these same barbarians coming towards them in 
perfect freedom !—not content with seizing upon 
Canton, but marching in military order for the 
capital. It would be impossible to describe the 
astonishment and open-eyed wonder of the man- 
darins, on seeimg them marching in quick time 
over a road which never had been trodden by the 
foot of Earo If you had told them that 
the cousin-german of their Celestial emperor, the 
moon in propria persona, had been unshipped 
from the tirmament, or that the sun had drowned 
himself, with all his stars, in the Yellow River, 
they could not have been seized with more hor- 
ror and affright. A Dutch embassy had pene- 
trated as far as Pekin in the 17th century, but 
they were made to go by the river in closed 
boats, so that the Chinese soil should not be 
sullied by their footsteps, nor the Celestial Em- 
pire withered by contact with their eyes. Alas! 
of what avail were all these precautions, since 
the barbarians boldly took the ‘“‘ Crown of the 
Causeway” a few leagues from Pekin, the holy 
city? ‘The conference opened under these sad 
impressions, and the mandarins, as they sat 
gloomily in the presence of the foreign plenipo- 
tentiaries, probably heard a voice murmuring in 
their ears like that which struck terror to the 
last of the pagans. The great Pan of the Chi- 
nese was dead. 

Gross Fraup sy a Grocer Man.—A 
man in New York has made a good living by 
advertising for a partner in the grocery business, 
to put in a small capital and serve as clerk at a 
iarge salary. He shows a fine stock of goods, 
and after the money is paid, the incoming part- 
ner and clerk finds that the hams are painted 
bags filled with saw-dust, the sugar barrels, ex- 
cept a thin coating on top, are filled with the 
same article, and the bottles and barrels labelled 
cognac brandy, bay rum, ete., contain only 
water. In one case he has been made to refund. 

Love ano A Bortie.—Tennyson describes 
a lover, clinging to the lips of his mistress, in a 
passionate kiss till he draws her whole soul 
through it. Those who make a mistress of the 
bottle often cling to her mouth till they draw her 
whole spirit through them. 

Pourricat GramMMar.—It is a curious fact 
in the grammar of politics, that when statesmen 
get into place, they often become oblivious of 
their antecedents, but are seldom forgettul of their 


relatives. 
— +e 


Money anp Cuanacter.—When you have 
lost money in the streets, every one is ready to 
help you look for it; but when you have lost 
your character, every one leaves you to recover 
it a8 you can. 


sacaeaeescaeincleipplapteieemiain 
Tuesr Men!—“ Husband, I don’t know 
where that boy got his bad temper; I am sure 
not from me.’’ “ No, my dear, for I don’t find 
that you have lost any.” 
capone willibcbbsiaim 
Rarip Fortunes.—Fortanes made in no 
time are like shirts made in no time; it’s ten to 
one if they hang long together. 
oro + 
A witeraL Joxe —What word is there of 
five letters from which if you take two, six still 
remain? Sixty. 
oor > 
A Query.—If twelve dozen make one gross, 
bow many will make one grocer * 








FOR THE NEW YEAI. 

Let our friends renew their subser: 
once for the new year, so that we may 
ample edition to supply the demand, } 
numbers will complete the rolame, whe: 
appear in a splendid new dress with 1 
ing of the year, and we are resolved ¢ 
Frag or ovr Usrow shall still lead 
cellancous weekly press, in point of re 
lence and value, as it does in the f 
being the pioneer of them all, being m 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 

We call attention to the great varie’ 
journal, its originality, the beauty of it 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine 
the paper, the strength and popula: 
corps of contributors, and in short, 
comparison with any of our coter 
Many journals have been started in in 
Tun Fiaa or ovr Union, some tak 
ing!) a portion of our title, others ox. 
tating the size, shape, and outward sty! 
paper, but none of them have yet equr 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity 
throughout the country. 

The public taste is too well educate 
caught by flaring advertisements, big p 
and catch-penny pictufts. These ©: 
resort to, but while others choose to 
columns with vulgar caricatures, and fl 
ter, it shall be our aim to give an abund 
of really choice, original reading, which + 
information and vast interest, to our 
patrons, with every issue of this jour: 
shall not publish a paper which will 

 @3e for a moment only, and then be thre 
but rather one which shall afford, en 


MW Housp of delightful reading, to be r 
A jp and again, and also preserved for 


i 
We have several new contributors, 


commence with the new year, and we ar 
that the coming volume shall excel in © 

P and attractiveness, all that have gone | 
In our novelettes especially shall we p: 
please our readers, one of the best we 
printed being now prepared, and in tt 
hands for illustration, with which we » 
mence the new volume. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVAN 


1 subscriber, ome year... 6... c cc eee eens 
4 oubsoribera, ccc cee eeeerees 
w “ > 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers . 
rate, shall receive the therteenth copy gratie 
Any postmaster oan receive a copy of the): 
own address at the lowest club rate 
One copy of Tur Pia oF our Union, and 
Batiou's Prorontat, when taken — 
C7rsample Les ng Feta sams > mea 
Published every Batu: : : 
No. ba winter onthe. 
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STRAW MANUFACTURES. 

The business of braiding straw for | 
one of great extent in Massachusetts, « 
a very large number of hands. ‘There 
corporated company at Foxboro’, ir 
county, which produces annually about 
lions of bonnets and hats. This er: 
called the Union Straw Works. It he 
tal of half a million dollars, and emp! 
thousand two hundred and fifty har 
greater part of the employees are fer 
carry on the braiding at their homes, 
the prepared straw from the factory. 
tucket an establishment of the same ki: 
in operation, where about two hundre 
young women find full and profitab! 
ment. They turn out about one hu: 
fifty thousand hats and bonnets in the 
a year, valued at one hundred thousar 
There are various other places in Mas 
where straw works are carried on, and | 
number of persons in the State emplos 
way, is upwards of fourteen thousand, 1 
of whom are females. The total va 
annual produce amounts to the respe 
of $5,000,000, If the old adage tha: 
show which way the wind blews,’’ can 
on, Massachusetts people are getting r: 
business ; and we would advise any ev 
man who wants to give a start to the + 
of his native town, and provide the 
men thereof with a respectable, pleasa: 
and profitable employment, to set up 
manufacture among them. 

——————— 

Necro Quack —A colored quack 
sort of Cagliostro, has been making « 
sation in Paris, and finds plenty of | 
for his nostrums, at fabulous prices. 1 





in great style, wears an immense | 
diamonds, and drives about in « 
equipage. 

Inian Coutteor —The Irish colley 
will be opened immediately. The re 
to be given to one of the Irish Vincer 
though living in community are secu 
The Vincentians, named after St 
Paul, are the same as the Lazarists in 

o—ee- 

Tax Basset Cron. — This is th 
name of a very usefal society in Ly 
object of which is to facilitate friend! 
between persons of different staves and 
speaking different languages. It he 
operation about two years. 


see _—— 





Cortarss ov Cursor —it bs 
crinoline has fallen in Paria before + 
war waged upon it. ‘The fashionables 
ably run into the opposite extreme, » 
scant dresses clinging to the form as 
decade of the present century. 





7oor — 

Manitixe Discovenr —The stean 
co de Gama has discovered two islar 
coast of Africa, and taken possessive 
the name of the Queen of Spain 
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a few leagues from Pekin, the holy 
onference opened under these sad 
and the mandarins, as they sat 
he presence of the foreign plenipo- 
»bably heard a voice murmuring in 
e that which struck terror to the 
igans. The great Pan of the Chi- 
d. ’ 
:aUD BY A GrRocER Man.—A 
York has made a good living by 
or a partner in the grocery business, 
iall capital and serve as clerk at a 
He shows a fine stock of goods, 
money is paid, the incoming part- 
finds that the hams are painted 
ti saw-dust, the sugar barrels, ex- 
vating on top, are filled with the 
and the bottles and barrels labelled 
ly, bay rum, ete., contain only 
ie case he has been made to refund. 
» A Borrie.—Tennyson describes 
ng to the lips of his mistress, in a 
iss till he draws her whole soul 
Chose who make a mistress of the 
\ing to her mouth till they draw her 
hrough them. 
—_—_—_—_— + or > 
GraMMAR.—It is a curious fact 
ar of politics, that when statesmen 
, they often become oblivious of 
ats, but are seldom forgetful of their 
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p CHaracteR.— When you have 
the streets, every one is ready to 
for it; but when you have lost 
r, every one leaves you to recover 


—-- ¢-oe3cs2o___—_—_——_ 

ten !—“ Husband, I don’t know 

y got his bad temper; I am sure 
“No, my dear, for I don’t find 

lost any.” 


— ‘ooo >— 
RTUNES.—Fortunes made in no 
hirts made in no time; it’s ten to 
ig long together. 
oe + 

Joxr —What word is there of | 
m which if you take two, six still 
ty. 











+e 
—If twelve dozen make one gross, 
1 make one grocer * 























FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


Let our friends renew their subscriptions at 
once for the new year, so that we may print an 
ample edition to supply the demand. Four more 
numbers will complete the volume, when we shall 
appear in a splendid new dress with the incom- 
ing of the year, and we are resolved that THE 
Frac or our Union shall still lead the mis- 
cellaneous weekly press, in point of real excel- 
lence and value, as it does in the fact of its 
being the pioneer of them all, being now about 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 

We call attention to the great variety of our 
journal, its originality, the beauty of its mechan- 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine quality of 
the paper, the strength and popularity of its 
corps of contributors, and in short, challenge 
comparison with any of our cotemporaries. 
Many journals have been started in imitation of 
Tur Fraq or ovr Union, some taking (steal- 
ing!) a portion of our title, others exactly imi- 
tating the size, shape, and outward style, of this 
paper, but none of them have yet equalled it in 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity it enjoys 
throughout the country. 

The public taste is too well educated to be 
caught by flaring advertisements, big’ promises, 
and catch-penny pictures. 
resort to, but while others choose to fill their 


These we cannot 


columns with vulgar caricatures, and flashy mat- 
ter, it shall be our aim to give an abundant supply 
of really choice, original reading, which shall carry 
information and vast interest, to our army of 
patrons, with every issue of this journal! We 
shall not publish a paper which will catch the 
exp for a moment only, and then be thrown aside, 
but rather one which shall afford, each week, 
hours of delightful reading, to be recurred to 
again and again, and also preserved for its intrin- 
sie value. 

We have several new contributors, who will 
commence with the new year, and we are resolved 
that the coming volume shall excel in real value 


, and attractiveness, all that have gone before it. 


In our novelettes especially shall we particularly 
please our readers, one of the best we have ever 
printed being now prepared, and in the artist’s 
hands for illustration, with which we shall com- 
mence the new volume. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year. ...........05 peeeeeccccces $2 
4 subscribers, ‘*' © . 

10 “ “ tions 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 

One copy of Tue Fiaa or our Union, and one copy of 
Battovu’s ProrortaL, when taken together, seut for $3 50. 

{Sample copies sent when desired. 4 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter St., ton, Mass. 












STRAW MANUFACTURES. 

The business of braiding straw for bonnets is 
one of great extent in Massachusetts, employing 
a very large number of hands. There is an in- 
corporated company at Foxboro’, in Norfolk 
county, which produces annually about two mil- 
lions of bonnets and hats. This company is 
called the Union Straw Works. It has a capi- 
tal of half a million dollars, and employs three 
thousand two hundred and fifty hands. The 
greater part of the employees are females who 
carry on the braiding at their homes, receiving 
the prepared straw from the factory. At Nan- 
tucket an establishment of the same kind is now 
in operation, where about two hundred and fifty 
young women find full and profitable employ- 
ment. They turn out about one hundred and 
fifty thousand hats and bonnets in the course of 
a year, valued at one hundred thousand dollars. 
There are various other places in Massachusetts 
where straw works are carried on, and the whole 
number of persons in the State employed in this 
way, is upwards of fourteen thousand, nine-tenths 
of whom are females. The total value of the 
annual produce amounts to the respectable sum 
of $5,000,000, If the old adage that “ straws 
show which way the wind blows,” can be relied 
on, Massachusetts people are getting rich on this 
business ; and we would advise any enterprising 
man who wants to give a start to the prosperity 
of his native town, and provide the young wo- 
men thereof with a respectable, pleasant, healthy 
and profitable employment, to set up the straw 
manufacture among them. 





_——- > ——————————— bd 

Necro Quack.—A colored quack doctor, a 
sort of Cagliostro, has been making a great sen- 
sation in Paris, and finds plenty of purchasers 
for his nostrums, at fabulous prices. He dresses 
in great style, wears an immense number of 
diamonds, and drives about in a splendid 
equipage. 

hale tp ata 

Irish Cottece —The Irish college in Paris 
will be opened immediately. The rectorship is 
to be given to one of the Irish Vincentians, who 
though living in community are secular priests. 
The Vincentians, named after St. Vincent de 
Paul, are the same as the Lazarists in France. 

ais apeeneepan acini 

Tae Base Cius.—This is the singular 
name of a very useful society in London, the 
object of which is to facilitate friendly relation 
between persons of different states and countries, 
speaking different languages. It has heen in 
operation about two years. 
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CoLtaPsE OF CRINOLINE.—It is said that 
crinoline has fallen in Paris before the savage 
war waged upon it. ‘The fashionables will prob- 
ably run into the opposite extreme, and wear 
scant dresses clinging to the form as in the first 
decade of the present century. 

—————_ « mom o —_____ 

Maritime Discovery.—The steamship Vas- 
co de Gama has discovered two islands on the 
coast of Africa, and taken possession of them in 
the name of the Queen of Spain. 








“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 


A CRAZY KING. 

The kingdom of Prussia has just had a regent 
appointed to administer the power of the crown, 
owing to the occasional insanity and general 
mental imbecility of the reigning sovereign, 
Frederick William IV., who has occupied the 
throne since the year 1840. During the greater 
part of this time the king has been subject to 
aberration of intellect, and the fact becoming 
known to the people, various methods have been 
resorted to by the queen, t6 make the world be- 
lieve that his majesty was sane. On one occa- 
sion the queen invited the head of the fishing 
guild to dine with the king, when the deputation 
appeared at court to pay the annual tribute of 
fish which is prescribed by immemorial custom. 
This she did with a view to impress this repre- 
sentative man of the people with a conviction of 
the king’s sanity, derived from his own observa- 
tion. The dinner went off very well, the king 
muttering some phrases which he had learned by 
rote, and smiling graciously between whiles upon 
his guest. The queen, anxious lest something 
should occur to mar the effect of a scene so well 
got up, sought to bring the affair to a close as 
soon as possible, and accordingly gave the guests 
a signal to withdraw. At this critical moment, 
just as the deputy of the fishermen was about to 
leave, with a clear conviction that his majesty 
was “every inch a king,” the pitiable monarch 
arose in his seat, and in a thundering voice de- 
manded to be put into thefrying pan! The hal- 
lucination had seized him that he had been con- 
verted into a fish, like the man in the Arabian 
tale. 

On another occasion the king had been care- 
fully trained to assist in the ceremonies of the 
State marriage of the Queen of Portugal, whose 
nuptials were to be celebrated at Berlin, the king 
to take part in the church observances. Every- 
thing was ready, and ministers, aids de camp, 
courtiers, ambassadors, and the bride herself, 
were in waiting for him, when all at once he 
was overtaken with the idea that he himself was 
to be the bridegroom, and enlightened the audi- 
tory with some very profound reflections upon 
the singular fact of his approaching second 
marriage, while his first spouse was still living. 
This crazy outbreak completely disconcerted the 
plans of his trainers, and prevented the public 
spectacle in the church, by which they had hoped 
to delude the people as to the sanity of their 
monarch. The mental disorder of Frederick is 
doubtless somewhat hereditary, and has its first 
cause in the high living of his ancestors ; but he 
has increased it and promoted its development 
by his own intemperate habits in eating and 
drinking. He is now a mere animal, and has 
at last been obliged to abdicate the misplaced 
power which he has hitherto exercised. 





mane aha ee al 
AMERICAN FARMING. 

In a neat speech at the dinner of the United 
States Agricultural Society at Richmond, Va., 
Lord Napier said, ‘‘ The husbandry of America 
presents in its vast extension and rapid progress 
a spectacle to which no Englishman can remain 
indifferent. History offers no example of this 
swift, resistless, unceasing encroachment of 
skilled labor over the savage and the brute. It 
is the first triumph of man, equipped with all the 
accumulated powers of experience and inven- 
tion, over nature in her largest limits and her 
most gracious and bountiful conditions. In the 
agriculture of the United States we see with ex- 
ultation a beneficial and spontaneous procession 
of industry, of which the field is the American 
continent, and of which the implement is the 
Anglo Saxon arm.” We don’t quote this be- 
cause it was said by a lord, but by a sensible 
foreigner, well disposed to this country. 

A Court Scene —Two lawyers in the La- 
fayette, Indiana, court, had a fight during a 
trial. A local paper says: “Mr. Chase gave 
Mr. Jones the lie, whereupon Mr. Jones planted 
a well directed blow between the two eyes of the 
aforesaid Mr. Chase, and was about to follow up 
his advantage, when Mr. Chase aforesaid ‘ got 
home,’ as the ‘ fancy ’ express it, with a beauti- 
fal ‘right counter’ on the frontispiece of the 
aforesaid Mr. Jones, and the attorney for the 
plaintiff dropped as limber as four cent muslin. 
He came to ‘ time,’ however, and closing with the 
railroad attorney, piled him into the jury box in 
a very uncomfortable shape.” 





——————— 


InTERESTING CatcucaTion.—A Yankee is 
a calculating institution, and nothing comes 
along that he does not subject to the ordeal of 
figures in some way. The last instance that has 
come under our observation is the following, 
which occurs in the course of some editorial 
speculations upon thecomet: “Its tail is at least 
six millions of miles in length. To grease that 
tail, it is estimated, would use up a basin of fat 
as large as Lake Erie, and give constant employ- 
ment to 50,000 ‘ daubers’ for ten years.” 

ee as Sees 

TocETHER !—Let our friends remember that 
we send the “ Flag of our Union,” and “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial,’ together, for $350 a year. 
These two journals united, form a fund of val- 
uable and entertaining reading and pictorial 
illustrations unequalled elsewhere. 





— + Pom > 

SrrritvaLtisM.—Dr. Randolph, if reported 
correctly, is rather severe on spiritualism. He is 
said to have said, after an experience of nine 
years, that spiritualism is one-third imposture, 
one third insanity, and one-third diabolism. 





; enieebcpea os 

Apievu.—In using the expression, “ adieu,” 
which habit has rendered trivial, few persons 
recollect its real origin and meaning, and that in 
pronouncing it they recommend their friends, a 
Dieu, to the protection of God. 





Tue Lazirst yet.—A member of the lazy 
society, in Lowell, feeling a fly alight on his jolly 
red nose, instead of brushing it off, is circulating 
& petition to Congress to have the insect removed. 

WE sHOULD.—Let us be content and diligent, 
ay, grateful and joyous, making this brief life a 
hymn of praise until called to that choir which 
knows no discord, and whose melody is eternal. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 


A cable has been successfully laid across the 
Niagara River by the Montreal Telegraphic Co. | 

No man ever prospered in the world without | 
the co operation of his wife. 

The Great Western Railway of Canada will 
have in future solid iron bridges. 

There is no difference,sometimes, between the 
leg of a calf and the calf of a leg. 

The cotton crop of the South proves a large 
one—donble that of last year. 

All railroads running to fashionable watering- 
places in summer season are trunk lines. 

Potatoes have been so plenty in Vermont as to 
sell for 20 cents a bushel in some places. 

A coquette is a female general who builds her 
fame on her advances. 

A broker of Cincinnati was lately arrested for 
an attempt to blow up his father-in-law. 

To cure the toothache—let an omnibus ran 
over your foot. 

A Virginia gentleman offers $20,000 condition- 
ally towards establishing an agricultural college. 

The man who lately received a lock of hair, 
is on the look-out for a key to it. 

Were it not for the tears that fill our eyes, what 
an ocean would fill our breasts. 

They talk of importing fire flies in New York 
to decora‘e ladies’ dresses as they do in Cuba. 

Plant trees, you who have the smallest spot of 
land, and take good care of them. 

A certain aristocratic lady wont take a news- 
paper because it’s made of rags. 

All amusements of youth which exclude ladies 
must be deleterious in their nature. 

Shoemakers and milkmen make good sailors 
—they’re both used to working at the pumps. 

A pretty name and understanding are beauties 
of which age cannot rob a woman. 

The English journals generally speak very 
favorably of Longfellow’s last poem. 

A vulgar woman is a spider attempting to 
spin silken threads. 

At the Richmond Fair, Mr. Rarey (John S.’s 
brother) was perfectly successful in horse taming. 

A society has been started in London for pro- 
curing play-grounds for poor children. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow in his “ Rational Medi- 
cine’’ is severe on the abuse of drags. 

Mr. Mason, it is confidently stated, will retire 
from the French mission in the spring. 

A family in New Bedford was poisoned re- 
cently by using dogwood for fuel. 








A LADY FORGER. 

The Journal de Constantinople gives an ac- 
count of a very important arrest which lately took 
place in that city : “ Among the passengers who 
had arrived at Syra by the steamer Aya Sophia, 
which rans between Liverpool and Constanti- 
nople,touching at the above port, was an elegantly 
dressed lady. On landing, she appeared very 
anxious about her luggage, and requested an 
Englishman who was attached to the steam com- 
pany’s office to accompany her to the custom- 
house, hoping that by his assistance she might 
have the examination ey {Gel more readily 
and with less rigor. She ls expressed anxiety 
lest her dresses and other articles of toilette 
should be rumpled. The director of the custom- 
house, Abdallah Hiffet Bey, assured her, with 
the greatest courtesy, that nothing should be in- 
jured, but that the trunks must be opened. This 
was done, and the very first looked at was found 
to have a false bottom. On this, the director 
had all the rest of the baggage removed into an 
inner room, and requested the lady to follow him 
there. A further search was then made, and 
two other trunks were found to be made in the 
same manner, and to have carefully packed in 
them forged notes of 20 piastres, to the total 
amount of 1,230,000 piastres, made up in packets 
of 1000 each. The lady herself was afterwards 
searched, and there were found carefully sewed 
in her under garments, 20,000 piastres more of 
the notes. The lady and her baggage were im- 
mediately sent off to the minister of the police, 
and on her way thither she betrayed the ut- 
most alarm and agitation. On being interrogated 
by the minister, she gave her name as S—— 
G , that of one of the first families of the 
East; she stated that she was a native of Mol- 
davia, and was a married woman. She was 
afterwards removed to the prison for females, 
and carefully watched, and on the following day 
was taken to the porte, and examined by the 
grand vizier himself. It is believed that she is 
only the agent of a band of forgers who have 
made Syra their head quarters.” 
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Lovers’ QuarREL.—A young man was in 
comp: ith his sweetheart, Jane Bowdley, 
about eighteen years of age, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a pool at Priestfield, England, 
when a quarrel took place between them, and 
the young woman ran off towards the pool, de- 
claring that she would drown herself. She 
plunged into the water, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by her lover, who attempted to save her, 
but was unable to do so. John Beebee, about 
twenty years of age, also went to the girl’s as- 
sistance ; but in his efforts to rescue her, both he 
and the young woman were unhappily drowned. 
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Lire 1x Paris.—Some of our friends who 
are passing the winter in Paris write us that they 
never knew it gayer. The theatres are filled 
every night, the boulevards blaze with beauty 
and brilliant toilettes, and the people are as hap- 
py as they always contrive to be under every 
government, provided they are not absolutely 
starving. 


+—ere 





Mryp your Pornts.—A writer, in describing 
the last scene of ‘‘Othello,” has this exquisite 
passage: “ Upon which the Moor, seizing a bol- 
ster fall of rage and jealousy, smothers her.” 


_ 





Tue Werep.—For the luxury of tobacro, the 
English pay dearly indeed, the duty being eighty 
cents per pound on unmanufactured tobacco, and 
two dollars per pound on cigars. 


——— 





Ratner nicu.—A Spanish poet in love with 
a star, addressed it as the “Burning doubloon of 
the celestial bank !” 
































BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents. 


“The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French, 
by Miss Anna M. Carrer. : 


“ Adieu,” stanzas by M. Porrer, Jr. 


‘The Indian Seeress,"’ a story by Mas. Marr A. Dent- 
80N. 


‘*Seeming and Being,” a poem by Mary C. Granniss 
‘The Adventure of a Night,’’a tale by W. H. Bennett 
‘ Gertrude,” verses by Err. T. Hyatt. 

** A Legend of the Rhine,” by Jonny 8. CLanwitttam. 
‘Deserted Wife,” verses by James G. Perctvat. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Representation of the new building of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics Association, corner of Bedford 
and Chauncy Streets, Boston. 


Three scenes from ‘‘ The Knights of the Iron Ring,” 
representing, first, ‘* Felice Tavola reading the Mysterious 
Scroll; ‘‘second, *‘ Interview between Lieutenant Spi- 
nosa and the Fisherman ;"’ third, “The Corpse and the 
Sailor.” 


A large whole page picture, depicting Hop-Picking in 
Kent, England 


Another whole page picture, representing the recent 
Capture of the slaver brigantine ‘‘ Windward,” by the 
British steam sloop-of-war ‘* Alecto.”” 


Picture of the Statue of St. Louis, at Aigues-Mortes, in 
France. 


View of Llandudno, on the Irish Sea, Carnarvon, Wales 
View in one of the Nicobar Islands, in the Indian Ocean. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0G> One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 
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Foreign Etems. 


The King and Queen of Prussia intend to 
ass the winter at the Villa Sommariva, on the 
ake of Como. 

The poorest church living in London is that of 
Woburn Charch, Tavistock place, St. Pancreda. 
It has decreased so as to amount to only be- 
tween £5 and £6. 


The statue to be erected at Prague to the 
late Marshal Radetzky will be supported on 
shields upheld by eight colossal figures, made of 
the metal of the Sardinian cannon. 

Berthold Auerbach has just issued his “ Deut- 
scher Volkskalender’’ for 1859. It contains 
three tales. Friedrich Schiller is the hero of the 
most pleasing of the three. 

In Dover Castle, England, there is a collection 
of the pikes or lances of the renowned “ Six 
Hundred,” who, in the charge across the plains 
of Balaklava, immortalized themselves. 


Borneo, next to Australia, is the largest island 
in the world, its length being 800 miles and its 
breadth 700. It contains a population of three 
millions of people, all capable of civilization. 

An American has just purchased for 75,000f. 
the famous chateau of Monte Christo, near 
Saint-Germain, which was built by M. Alex- 
ander Dumas at an expense of more than 
400,000f. 

While excavating a grave in the jail grounds 
at Dorchester, England, for the convict Seal, a 
piece of tesselated Roman pavement was found, 
the pattern very distinct, and the colors rich in 
variety. 

It is stated in a letter from Rome that damp 
and the smoke of wax candles have done consid- 
erable injury to the famous fresco of the ‘* Last 
Judgment,” by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine 
Chapel. 





———— 


Dewdrops of GHisdom. 


To the mean, all things appear mean. 

There are people who are disagreeable with 
great merit; and others who, with great faults, 
are agreeable. 

Respect for wealth is respect for power. What 
we respect in those who possess fortune is the 
ability to do with it what we cannot do without it. 


Pity often expresses itself in words—often re- 
lieves itself by alook. Charity asserts itself in 
gifts. A man may be fall of pity, and yet 
extremely empty-handed. 

There is one great source of enjoyment which 
those that are born rich are deprived of—one that 
is very much under-estimated—the enjoyment 
of striving to get rich. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth: 
to use them too much for ornament, is affecta- 
tion ; to make judgment wholly by their rules, 
is the humor of scholars. 

Four SSSS, according to the Spanish proverb, 
designate the qualities which all perfect lovers 
should possess :—Solo, sabio, sollicito, secreto— 
which may be translated, “Single, spiritual, 
solicitous, secret.” 

It is a dangerous experiment to call in grat- 
itude as an ally to love. Love isa debt, which 
inclination always pays, obligation never; and 
the moment it becomes lukewarm and cvanes- 
cent, reminiscences on the score of gratitude 
serve only to smother the flame by increasing 
the fuel. 


A thorough-bred knave will rarely quarrel 
with one whom he can cheat. His revenge is 
plunder; therefore he is usually the most for- 
giving of beings, upon the principle that if he 
come to an open rupture, he must defend him- 
self, and this does not suit a man whose vocation 
it is to keep his hands in the pockets of another. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Old maids are fond of pairs, but cannot en- 
dure any reference to dates. 

Whatis that which increases the effect by di- 
minishing the cause? A pair of snuffers. 

When may two persons be said to be half- 
witted ? When they have an understanding be- 
tween them. 

What is the difference between a sailor and a 
soldier? One tars his ropes, the other pitches his 
tent. 

“T am told, miss, that your lover plays and 
drinks?” ‘O, yes, sir! he plays the flute 
divinely, and drinks continually at the spring of 
Helicon.” 

A punsterobserving a gentleman folding some 
bank bills, remarked: “ You must be in excel- 
lent business, as I see you double your money 
very easily.” 

What is the difference between the man that 
keeps watch on board aship and a phrenologist ? 
One looks out ahead, and the other looks in a 
head. 


“What do you propose to take for your 
cold ””’ said a lady toa sneezing gentleman. “ O, 
I'll sell it very cheap! I wont biggle about the 
price at all.” 

A captain of a privateer, who had been in an 
engagement, wrote to his owners that he had re- 
ceived but little damage, having only one of his 
hands wounded in the nose. 

An English paper states: ‘“ Yankee steamers 
are so light in the Western rivers, that they can 
jump over a mud bar, float easily on wet grass, 
and are obliged to lie at anchor when there is a 
heavy dew.” 

It is an actual fact that a man who attempted 
to hug a beantifal young woman named Miss 
Lemon, has sued her for striking him in the eye. 
He is altogether unreasonable. Why should he 
equeeze a lemon unless he wants a punch * 
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| _ Onthe 4th of October, the city of Munich, 
| Bavaria, celebrated the 700th anniversary of its 
| foundation. The chief feature of the fete was 
an immense cortege in which 3000 men and 500 
horses figured, and which represented the re- 
spective centuries from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth, with their emblems, costames, and the 
great personages of the national history at each 
epoch. a 


In St. Louis lately the inmates of a boarding 
house, twenty-three in number, were attacked 
with nausea and vomiting after eating a dinner 
of soup and vegetables. Physicians were sum- 
moned, who discovered the soup to be strongly 
mixed with ascenious acid. A boarder who had 
been turned ont of the house committed the 
atrocious attempt on life. 


The Rev. Caswell Drake, of North Carolina, 
has sailed for Europe, to establish his claim as a 
descendant and heir to the famous Sir Francis 
Drake, the great admiral and navigator. Mr. 
Drake expects to succeed in making good his 
claim to the immense property belonging to the 
Drake estate, which now, like the Jennings estate, 
is in want of an heir. 


The officers of a Russian steamer boarded the 
whaling ship America, Capt. Bryant, in Behring 
Straits. They said they wanted to know the 
amount of oil taken, but the visitation did not 
cones skipper and he reported it to the San 

rancisco papers upon his arrival. Another 
whaler is said to have been similarly visited. 

At a recent term of the Supreme Judicial 
Court at Belfast, Sarah Dickey recovered a ver- 
dict of $1827 damages againgt the Maine Tele- 
graph Company for injuries sti8tained by the up- 
setting of the stage coach in Northport, May 30, 
1854. The wires of the line were so low at that 
place as to cause the stage to upset. 


A new iron region has been discovered in 
Missouri, about thirty miles from the celebrated 
iron mountain. It is located upon a tract of 
12,000 acres, entered at the government price 
within three years by Napoleon Aubachon. The 
ore lies in hills, easily accessible, and is of the 
purest quality. 

The New York hackmen are now licensed, 
and wear badges, and are obliged to carry cards, 
which they must present to each “ fare,” giving 
their number, address, and a reference to the 
mayor’s office, so that persons aggrieved may 
know where to apply for redress. : 

Dwight’s Journal of Music says that our fat 
operatic singer, “‘ Amodio, who, since he has 
married an American wife, has almost settled 
down into a regular New Yorker, is in town, and 
promenades most indefatigably up and down 
Broadway.” 

Two young men went to the house of Amos 
Lewis, in Savoy, lately, bound the old man and 
beat him until he told them where he kept his 
money, when they took about $80 and left. The 
old man lives alone, a mile and a half from any 
neighbors. 

A fellow entered the basement of a church one 
Sunday afternoon during service, and walked off 
with the priest’s coat, which was hanging on a 
hook. We suppose the fellow thought he had a 
right to the garment, as the priest had hooked it. 


The Ceredo Crescent states that Mr. George 
Chamberlin, of Amesbury, Mass., has purchased 
a tract of land in Ceredo, Eli Thayer’s Virginia 
settlement, on which he intends to erect a large 
woolen cloth manufactory. 

A young man in Cincinnati, named Pike, 
having grown rich in the whiskey trade, has just 
erected a magniticent opera house, the finest in 
all the West, and a wag wants him to call it 
“ Pike’s Aleo-Hall.” 

Just think of it! A little rising two hundred 
and thirty years ago, twenty four dollars pur- 
chased the entire city and county of New York. 
Wonder what it can be bought for now? 

A drunken German in New York, recently 
fell out of his chair, struck the floor, fractured his 
skull, and died soon after at the hospital. 


A Canadian writer thinks that the Aborigines 
of this country and the early ancestors of Great 
Britain descended from the Hindoos. 


A committee of an agricultural society out 
West awarded a premium to a “fine cassimere 
goat.” It must be a curiosity. 

Dobbs says that when a painter can no longer 


earn his bread and cheese he should throw away 
his palate. 

A large lion was lately killed in Johnson 
county, ‘Texas. It had destroyed nine horses in 
that vicinity. 

A noted Detroit billiard player has offered to 
play a match with Phelan, the New Yorker, for 
$5000. 

A iaiior in Sharpstown, Md., is thirty-eight 
years old and thirty inches high. 








i 
Atlarriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin C. 
French to Miss Elsie A. Bradford. 

By Rev. Dr. Putnam, Professor Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard University. to Miss Ellen D. Peabody. 

By Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. B. W. Tisdale to Mias E. Matilda 
Holbrook. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John W. Sanborn to Miss Abby 
W. Slade 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. John Craig to Miss Eliza Rob- 
ertson. 

By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Horatio N Shannon to Miss 
Sarah L. Hawes. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. Frank W. Pray, 
of Boston, to Miss Emily F Cutter 

At East Cambridge. by Rev Mr. Rugg, Mr. William J. 
Rand to Miss Harriet M. Lambert 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ira Morse 
to Miss Julia Streeter. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. J. Francia 
Lincoln to Miss Josephine Clapp. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rev. George F. Jenks, 
of Shirley, to Miss Elizabeth L. Brown 

At Lowel), by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Nathaniel C. Nel- 
son, of Concord, N. H., to Mias flarriet F. Damon. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Luray W. Pratt 
to Miss Julia M. Howard. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Samuel Know!- 
ton to Mise Mary Kenworthy. 

At Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry T. Thurs- 
ton to Miss Sarah A. Gould. 

At Plymouth, by Rev Dr. Kendall yMr. Alexander M. 
Harrison to Miss Jennie E. Sever. 





Deaths. 





In this city. Mrs. Elizabeth Manning, 92; Mr. Oscar P. 
Jenkins, 20; Mr. Franklin Borrowscale, 33; Mrs. Julia M. 
| Moulton. 34; Mr Charles B. Preble, 24; Mr. Charles W. 
Smith, 33; Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, 96; Mrs. Mary N. Ma- 
sun, 31; at South Boston, Mr Calvin D. Macomber, Jr.,21 
| At Charlestown, Mre Almira B. Johnson, 19 
At Dorchester. Mr. William B. Pierce, 42 
At Medford, Miss Susan L. Mann, 25 
At Quincy, Mr. Charles Hall. 

At Waitham, Mrs Lucy A Tufts, 46 
At Reading, Mra Jerusha Parker. 4 
| At Salem, Mrs. Reberea Proctor, 62; Mr. John Pander- 

son, 61; Mr. Andrew Rupp, 51 
At Gloucester, Mra. Elizabeth Babson, §1 
} At Resley, Sr. Jacob Jewett, 47 
| At Newburyport, Mre sue P. Gilman, 70 
At Taunton, Mrs. Naney Wilson, #1 
At South Scituate, Mise Basan M. Bowker, 23 
At West Acton, Mrs. Fusannah FP. Wetherbee, 67 
At Worcester, Mrs. Keziah W. Coes, 

} At Whitinsville. Mr Edward M Taft, 24 
At North Amherst. Z. Croeker Ingram, 77 
At Pittafield, Captain Lemuel Wild, 47 

At Holden, Dr. Aloert D. &mith. 26. 

At Warwick. Mrs Hannah Leland, 4 

| At Sbelburove Pails, Mr. Philetes Childs, 71 





At Whately, Mr Charies Dickioron, 78 

At Titticutt, Mre. Alice Forbes, 72 

At West Stockbridge, Mr. Rafas Wilson, 78 

At New Haven, Ct, Mr Aaron N. Skinver, 4 
At New York, Mrs. Ellen M Newell, 26 

At San Franciseo, Cal., Mr. Thomas Starback, 33 


————— 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY MARY. 























Mid the dear ones lost forever, 
Whom I ne’er shall meet again, 
One there was, with whom to sever 
Filled my heart with wildest pain; 
Roses wild are clustering o'er her 
Thickly on that lonely prairie; 
Where none ever slept before her, 
Thus my angel sleeps—my Mary. 


Often has each trace of gladness 
From my brow by grief been driven, 
But my heart ’s the home of sadness 
Since my Mary went to heaven. 
Since so white and cold we laid her 
Down withia the silent prairie— 
O, that I were resting near thee, 
Idol of my heart—my Mary! 


Twas at twilight when we laid her 
In her cold and grassy grave; 
Softly shone the stars above her, 
Trembling did the long grass wave; 
Mourofully the night wiads swept 
Fragrant burdens ©’er the prairie, 
And the sparkling dewdrops wept 
On the earth that hid my Mary. 


O, my heart, enshrined within it, 
Has a gem of purest hue; 
And that gem has written in it, 
‘Mary ever will be true!’ 
Welcome death! but gently waft me 
Over that desolate, lone prairie: 
So my spirit there can mingle 
With the waiting one of Mary. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


FOILING A FINANCIER: 


. — OR,— 
PREVENTING AWRECK. 


BY WILLIAM A. STURGIS. 


“Turis Mr. Rainsford’s office?” demanded 
Ralph Rudderbrace, my very particular friend, 
shoving his head and shoulders through the 
doorway of a counting-room located on Com- 
mercial Wharf, in the good old city of Boston, 
one bright June morning in the year 1848, when 
times were so dull for the shipping interests, that 
sailors, from captains down, had become a drug 
in the market. 

“ Yes, sir!” was the instant response from a 
dapper little fellow, “without any hair on the 
top of his head,” adding: ‘ Your business?” 

“I wish to see him!” said honest Ralph, ad- 
vancing his body a few inches after his head and 
shoulders. 

“ Your wish is already gratified, sir. I am 
he!” And the dapper little gentleman, spurn- 
ing his desk with his foot, whirled round on his 
office-stool, confronting my friend, who with an 
awkward pull at his topknot, and a scarcely less 
awkward scrape, resumed : 

“Beg pardon, sir; but I heard’s how you 
wanted a mate for the ship West Wind, now 
lying in port ?” 

“I don’t!” 

“T’ve been misinformed, then. Beg pardon 
for disturbing you! Good morning!” And the 
speaker was aping the police Frenchman—whom 
he had been watching make love to the boarding- 
mistress’s daughter fur the last six weeks—and 
bowing himself out backwards, when the dapper 
gent exclaimed : 

“ Hold! You want a berth as mate ?” 

“1 do, sir,” rejoined Ralph, brightening up. 

“Ah? Well, the mate's berth in the ship 
West Wind is vacant, and the captain requires a 
competent man to fill it. Ele chooses his offi- 
cers ; therefore you will perceive why, although 
owning the ship, I do not want a mate for her.” 

Ralph bowed, and the dapper gent resumed : 

“Captain Benton has had several applications, 
but for some reason has made no choice. He 
will be here in an hour, when, if you call, you 
can see him; or you may probably find him at 
the ship now, if you choose to go down.” 

“ Thank you, sir! I'll go down and see him 
at the vessel, then!” And Ralph bowed him- 
self out, shaping a course for the end of Long 
Wharf, where the ship lay, which course we will 
leave him to steer, while we record a dialogue, 
which ensued, upon his departure, between the 
dapper gent and a bluff, burly specimen of the 
amphibious portion of humanity, who bobbed 
into the counting room bows first, a moment 
after my friend bobbed out stern first. 

“Ah, good morning, Benton! Just had another 
application for the mate’s berth aboard the 
West Wind!” 

“ Well, what colors did he show? Look as if 
he knew a mariine spike froin a penny roll ¢” 

“TI should call him a thorough-bred sailor, 
from appearance. Bat you'll see him, when 
you can judge for yourself. He’s gone aboard 
now to hunt you up, and failing to tind you, will 
probably return here at once.” 

“Lixed his looks, eh? Well, that’s in his 
favor. Did you give him an inkling of the duty 
required of him ?” 

“Why not ask me if I was insane at once? 
Have nut I told you again and again that you 
must break that matter to whomsoever you ship 
yourself ?” 

“Yes; and in event of the deuce being to 
pay hereafier, I can foot the bill, I suppose,” add- 
ing: “ You're a keen one, Rainsford. I never 
dreamed, when I entered your employ, that 1 
should be required to tarnish my honor as a 
man, and blast my reputation as a seaman, 
by— But no matter! If it comes to the worst, 
I can go with her, and I aint sure but I shail! 
If I don’t, I know I can never hold up my head 
in the presence of an insurance agent again, as 
long as I live.” 

“ Tut, tut, Benton! You've got the blues this 
morning! What care you what becomes of the 
ship, 80 long as you cancel the claim held against 
you by our firm, besides pocketing five thousand 
dollars.” 

“ Five thousand— BatI wont swear! Let 
me tell you, Rainsford, to the power alone which 
that claim gives you over my person, do you 
owe my consent to become a party to this vast 
fraud. Ifit were not for my wife and little ones, 
I'd die—ay, rot in prison, before I'd become the 
villanous tool of any shrewd scoun—” 
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“ Beware !” 

“ Financier, then, if the term suits ye better.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

‘No, thank you! I’ve said enough.” 

“Too much, perbaps,” answered Rainsford, 
drily; adding, aftér a brief pause: “ But you 
know, Benton, it was not my fault that you were 
unfortunate in speculation, nor was it by my mis- 
management you lost your all, besides incurring 
the vast indebtedness which the firm generously 
liquidated from a desire to retaia your valuable 
services,” 

“Valuable indeed!” sneered Benton. “ Yes, 
they must be valuable, when they can be made 
available in the accumulation of sixty thousand 
dollars at one sweep! But there! drop the sub 
ject—change it, fur heaven’s sake, if you don't 
wish to send me to seaa maniac! When afloat, 
I shall have ample time fur recurrence thereto, 
when I can school myself to bear it. At pres- 
ent, it maddens me !’”’ 

“ As you will! Only bear in mind the condi- 
tions of your agreement, with the penalty at- 
tached, which you may be assured will be 
enforced to the letter, in event of failure on your 

art.” 

Pee Spare me! I require no reminder of what I 
incur. 1’ve a monitor here”—and he laid his 
hand on his breast—“ which will not cease its 
accusations until the deed is done, by which they 
will be doubled and which, in my own estima- 
tion, will transform hitherto honest Harry Ben- 
ton into a black-hearted pirate, if not into a 
murderer !’” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! If that aint rich, 
at your time of life! he, he, he!” And the 
dapper gent laughed at his own conceit as though 
he’d burst his sides, adding, when his merriment 
had somewhat subsided: ‘“ Well, I must say, for 
as brave a seaman as ever sailed out of this 
port, you betray as great a degree of cowardice, 
in view of the simple service required of you, as 
man can well betray. But I have your bond for 
its fulfilment, and, like Shylock, will only ‘ask 
my bond.’ Enough! Are you ready for sea?” 

“No.” 

‘*How’s that? Was not the last of the cargo 
delivered yesterday?” 

“No! nor can’t be till noon to-day. Besides, 
the life-boat you ordered aint ready yet, nor 
can’t be completed ere day after to morrow.” 

“Sail without it, then; or better—buy one! 
There must be some in the market. Give any 
price, since you think one so necessary! V’ll 
pay it!” . 

“Necessary! Have I not told you that when 
the West Wind goes down, ’twill be only in such 
a gale as would swamp any common boat ever 
built by the hands of man? I agreed to lose the 
ship, but not the crew! No. no! Come of me 
what may, they, poor fellows, shall at least have 
one chance for life!’ And the stern-browed 
though tender-hearted captain passed quietly 
from the counting-room to the outer door, while 
his callous-hearted employer rejoined : 

“Adopt what measures you will to assure their 
safety, be assured you have my consent. Ah, 
here comes our applicant! Young than,” he 
continued, addressing Ralph, who at that mo- 
ment brushed by the captuin in the act of enter- 
ing the store, “permit me to make you ac- 
quainted with Captain Benton, of the West 
Wind.” 

Ralph bowed low, at the introduction; while 
Captain Benton, recognizing in him the unmis- 
takable traits of the seaman, cordially extended 
his hand, saying, as Ralph grappled with him: 

“Happy to make your acquaintance! You 
want the berth of mate aboard my ship, I 
believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir—if you have no one in view ?” 

“have had a score of applications, but from 
parties who appeared to me almost too genteel to 
come in contact with a tar-bucket; so out of 
pure regard for their gentility, have declined 
their services. I want a man, and a sailor, for 
mate; not a gentleman navigator. I can take 
care of that part of the business; but 1 don’t 
fancy keeping an eye to the rigging as well. 
However, you look as if you were pretty salt. 
What wayes do you wish ?” 

“Fifty dollars per month!” replied Ralph, re- 
solved to demand enough to pay for the nautical 
skill required by his questioner. 

“Tall wages, young man, such times as 
these! When can you go on board ?” 

“Within an hour, if required, sir!” replied 
Ralph, somewhat amazed at the apparent favor 
with which the demand was viewed. 

Hundreds of so-called first-class officers were 
to be had for thirty five dollars a month, and 
deemed themselves fortunate to secure berths at 
that amount, which fact being well known to 
my friend, rendered the surprise still more pro- 
fuund, when the captain rejoined : 

“Ab, I like that!” Have your traps right 
aboard! You can take charge at noon, and yet 
the ship ready to go down the harbor with the 
first of ebb to-morrow.” 

“ At fifty a month, sir?” 

“Certain! I said I’d give it, didn’t I?” 

“ But Captain Benton,” chimed in the dapper 
gent, “you can obtain any number of mates at 
@ much less figure ?”” 

“Ship them then!” was the blunt rejoinder. 
“ This man suits me, and I choose to suit him 
with wages. O, never mind, Ransford! He ll 
earn his money, or I’m mistaken in his ap- 
pearance.” 

“ But fifty dollars, Captain— 
less, young man ?” 

“Who ships the mate, sir—you or I?” de 
manded the captain, bluntly. “ I thought I was 
to have my say in this matter, regardless of my 
own desire. I’ve had it; of what do you 
complain ?” 

“O, nothing! I’m glad you're suited, if it 
does cost fitty dollars a month !” 

And the worthy owner assumed a pen, which 
he was about to apply to paper, when suddenly 
pausing, he turned to my friend, saying: 

“OF course, having such high wages, you do 
not require any advance ?” 

“ But I do, sir!” 

“ Can’t allow it—” 

“And why not?” demanded Benton, inter- 
rupting him. 


Can't you take 











“O, nonsense! Who ever heard of such a 
thing as fifty dollars a month and advance 
wages, with the wages out of port at least twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. less ?” 

“How much do you want, Mr—” 

“ Rudderbrace,” prompted Ralph ; continuing, 
as his superior acknowledged the name with a 
nod: “ Halfa month, st. My board-bill, and 
a trifle to the washer woman, must be squared 
up.” 

Captain Benton stepped to the desk, and 
taking up a pen, wrote rapidly for a minute; 
then tearing off the slip on which he had written, 
tendered it to Ralph, saying: 

“ Here’s an order on the house of Rainsford 
& Co. for the amount, payable at sight. You 
have but to present it at their desk to receive 
your money.” 

Ralph gazed at the paper as he received it, 
and then at the speaker, evincing some surprise, 
which Captain Benton perceiving, resumed : 

“Yes, step right up! This gentleman will 
cash it for you!” adding to the latter: “ This, 
sir, is one of the measures to which you 
consented.” 

Leaving Ralph to receive his money, settle his 
bills, take possession of his state-room, and enter 
upon the discharge of his duties, we will trans- 
port our readers over a period of four months, 
and to the distant shores of India, in the Bay 
of Bengal, to a point just outside the Sand- 
heads, mouth of the River Ganges, where the 
good ship West Wind lay becalmed, having 
performed the passage thither in perfect safety. 

Methinks I hear the reader exclainm—‘ I 
thought she was to be cast away!” Stay! not 
too fast! She isn’t in port yet, although her 
arrival in its vicinity may be deemed almost a 
sure indication of the safe consummation of the 
passage. Yet she was bound into port, in direct 
opposition—if we may judge from the conversa- 
tion in which one of them has figured before our 
readers—to the wishes of her owners, in expla- 
nation of the disregard of which by her com- 
mander and officers, we offer the following dia- 
logue, which touk place between the furmer and 
his first officer, in the first watch during the first 
night of the calm: 

“Too bad to be caught in this change of the 
monsoons just at the entrance of our destined 
port, Mr. Rudderbrace! It seems as if fate had 
conspired in favor of Rainsford’s wishes.” 

“ It does, indeed! But you will have the con- 
solation of knowing it was no fuult of yours, 
captain, if we do fail to carry the ship in safely.” 

“True. And thanks to you, who placed that 
happiness in its true light before my distorted 
mental vision! I know how to appreciate it. 
No! I would not exchange the proud conscivus- 
ness of having discharged my duty to my fellow- 
men for all the wealth of India! Should I live, 
and reach my home again, I can meet my dar- 
ling wife’s fund embrace with one as hearty—re- 
ceiving the fund caresses of my children, yielded 
in all innocence, as a tribute due to my un- 
blemished honor. I Jittle dreamed, when you 
shipped, that beneat{ eur rough exterior dwelt 
asoulon which mine should lean, and from 
which I could gather moral strength to remain 
aman!” 2 

“‘Forbear! No flattery, captain, I beg! I have 
but done my duty, as you yours—conscious of 
which we can boldly face our owners, while you 
can defy their power. Bui we must go into 
port! The cargo, which you say is worthless, 
must be exhibited, to become the groundwork of 
our defence. If ’tis lost, your simple assever- 
ation will go but lithe way against the copy of 
clearance retained in the Buston clearing house. 
The fullinsurance would be paid, and you would 
be at their mercy still.” 

“1 know it. But what can we do to prevent 
a total wreck? The wind is sure to come from 
sou’ west, and if the typhoon strikes a vessel, no 
mortal power can save the ship, or prevent our 
bones from bleaching on the beach of some one 
of those islands which skirt the coast of 
Aracan.” 

“| beg your pardon, Captain Benton! Did 
you ever know the change of monsoon to be pre- 
ceded by acalm before ¢” 

“Not by personal observation; but I have 
heard of it!” 

“There I, having seen it, have the advantage 
of you. It's my impression ’twill come from 
northeast and blow steady, uulike the regular 
typhoon, which traverses the compass ere it 
spends its power. It did so once, 1 know; and 
from recent observation, why should it not 
again? Besides, I've heard old coasters say 
such features in the gale was by no means un- 
common.” ¥ 

“ Perhaps it may, and I sincerely hope it will. 
But how hot and oppressive the air is! Come 
out from under the awning! I never told you 
how Rainsford obtained such power over me, 
and the relation now will serve to pass the time 
away.” 

“In a moment, sir. I guess that awaing may 
as well be stowed. We shall not need it to- 
morrow, or l’m mistaken !’”” 

“ As you will.” 

“ Lay aft the watch and clear away the awn- 
ing! Now, sir, [’m at your service.” 

“Well, when I first entered the employ of 
“Rainsford & Co.—But what’s that to northeast, 
Mr. Rudderbrace 7—there away, on the verge of 
the horizon ?” 

“The gale!” exclaimed Ralph, as his gaze 
rested upun a low, black line of clouds extending 
about fuur points, along the northern and eastern 
horizon, adding: ‘ We'll have it ere an hour 
expires.” 

“Then prepare to meet its furce as we best 
may! Cull ull hands at once!” 

And simultaneous with the order, the decks 
resounded with the shrill ery of “ All hands! all 
hauds ahoy! A typhoon! atyphoon!” rous 
ing outall sleepers and bringing them on deck 
in a twinkling, when the ship was rapidly 
stripped of her canvass, her royal and topgallant 
yards sent down, and her topyallant masts 
housed, the last heel lashing being scarce well 
secured, when the typhoon barst upon them with 
remorseless fury. 

But the West Wind was in the hands of men 
who knew how to handle her; and although 











borne down—fuirly buried, as it were—by the 
violence of the gale, for nearly five minutes, she 
answered her helm, and gathering headway, 
bounded away before the shrieking gale, which 
had exercised its force so far in vain. 


Running to the southwest, she skirted the low, 


sandy, western shore of Bengal Bay for nearly 
thirty hours, gradually crawling shoreward as 


she drove, of which fact both commander and 
mate were well aware, yet dare not attempt to 
swerve a point from the course of the gale, lest 
broaching to, she might capsize, an event by no 
means improbable, should her broadside be op- 
posed for even a moment to the power of the 
typhoon. 

“I fear our cruise is up, Mr. Radderbrace!” 
said the captain, as the morning of the second 
day dawned, bringing no abatement of the gale. 

“Don’t know about that, Captain Benton!” 
was Ralph’s brief and hopeful rejoinder. 

“Speak frankly, sir. Do you entertain a 
hope of surviving this gale ?” 

“Tdo. Several!” 

“For mercy’s sake, on what are they founded ? 
You are aware that we are gradually but surely 
approaching the beach, on which we are liable to 
strike at any moment, and which we cannot 
avoid longer than noon to-day !” 

“By which time I hope to see the old boat 
safely moored in the Gulf of Cuttack, with both 
anchors ahead !” 

“Impossible! Should we be driven into that 
gulf, nothing can save us! Is not the whole 
sheet of water exposed to the northeast ?” 

“Not all, sir. I know a little land-locked har- 
bor, just inside the peninsula, in which we will 
be secure from the run of the sea at least, and I 
know if we can but get the anchors down, they’ll 
hold her till the cables part, or something goes. 
I’ve been here before, and know every inch of 
the coast so well, that even in this gale I should 
not despair of taking the ship safely in, provided 
she drove into the gulf so near the promontory 
that I might catch one glimpse of the Pagoda 
of Nemul.” 

“In that case, take charge of the ship at 
once, Mr. Rudderbrace! I resign her with a 
hearty good will, for my knowledge of the coast 
hereaway extends no further than a fajnt recol- 
lection of a brief description given by Blunt.” 

“ Which being unfaichful to fact, in the high- 
est degree, you would find of little avail, did you 
attempt to navigate thereby. Of one thing 1 am 
certain ; the typhoon will break as the sun rises, 
when I trust it may subside with sutlivient rapid- 
ity to enable us to haul the ship to tour puints, a 
measure which will be absolutely necessary in 
attempting the passage into Nemul.” 

“You speak hopefully, Mr. Rudderbrace. 
Heaven grant the realization of your hopes!” 

“Amen! ’Twould not be abad idea to have 
the life boat ready.” 

“Well thought of! Yes, prepare her for ser- 
vice by all means, and in addition, supply the 
men with life-preservers.” 

“ Ay, ay,sir!” And the mate repeated the 
orders ‘to his subordinates, when’ they were 
iustantly executed. 

The sun rose above the horizon, but invisible 
to their gaze because of the dense haze prevail- 
ing; while with the ascension of the furmer, a 
visible abatement in the power of the wind be- 
came manifest. Two hours later, ths mate 
ascended to the foretopmast head, where he re- 
mained nearly an hour as a uecessary precaution, 
while he kept his gaze unwaveringty tiaed ahead, 
in expectation of beholding the pagoda. 

Ac last his perseverance was rewarded, as it 


‘burst to view, yet indistinctly, less thun a mile 


distant, whereupon he fursuok his post, and 
reaching the deck by a swift passage duwn the 
backstays, shouted : 

“ Clear chain, and cut away all tricing lines! 
Give her sixteen fathoms furward the wiudlass 
on both chains, and a double range* on each 
part, abaft!” 

Then he hurried aft, and taking his station at 


the wheel, was joined by Captain Benwn, to. 


whom he said: 

“| have it! The pagoda is nearly abeam by 
this time. Ha! There! don’t you see it? Just 
furward the mizzen riggiog. ‘Thirty minutes 
hence this ship will ride safely at her anchors, or 
be in pieces Y” And turning paitly away, he 
gazed steadily at the huge pile of idulatrous ar- 
chitecture, until ic bore some three points abaft 
the beam, when shouting “hold on, fur your 
lives!” he sprang to the helm, and with the 
helmsman’s aid, hove it hard a starboard, when 
the gallant ship yawed wide to port, falling fairly 
over on her beamends, and burying to her 
hatch-combings in the fuam covered surtace. 


Yet her course was still onward—her huge 
hull, lying broadside to, being propelled in a 
right direction for some three miuutes, which 
seemed as many ages, when she reared upon a 
huge roller, and plunging once or twice, seemed 
to sink still deeper, more than one brave heart 
quailing, and more than oue voice giving escape 
to the thrilling cry—" Lost! lost!” 

But they were not lost—as but a few moments 
sutiiced to assure them; when the ship with 
righted helm, again fell off befure it, uutil she 
guthered headway, when the mate ayain cried, 
“ Hard a-starboard! Quick! quick, my man!” 
and clearing the poop-ladder at a buund, had 
reached the forecastle ere the ship was agaio 
borne down, when grasping the axe ten jered 
him by the third mate, he tripped the ring stopper, 
leuing go the best bower. 

‘This snubbed the ship’s progress, canting her 
slightly pead to wind, as she overran her anchor, 
when the second was iet go, which effectually 
checked her progress, as it brought up wuhin @ 
few fathoms of the bare end, when plunging 
bows under, she rolled heavily and lay straining 
at her anchors. 

“ Will she hold?” demanded the captain, as 
he shook the spray from his hair on juining the 
mate on the main deck. 

“She can’t help it if the cables stand the 
straia, which I doubt. I'd cut away the masts. 
They can be of no service should we part chain, 
and without them, our chance w huld would be 
much better.” 


® sight fathoms. 











“Cut them away, then!” rejoined Ceptain 
Benton, decisively, And seizing the cook's 
hatchet, he struck the first blow towards reliev- 
ing her of her spars. 

A few sweeping blows, aimed at stays and 
shronds, and the hurricane completed the work, 
leaving the gallant ship a sparless hull, in which 
state she rode out the gale in safety. 

In due time, her condition was made known 
in Cuttack, when she was towed over to the 
main, and eventually—as soon as the regular 
monsoon set in—up to Calcutta, where, upon ex- 
amination of her fraudulent cargo, her owners 
were indicted as guilty of intended fraud upon 
the insurance, and the ship thrown upon the 
hands of the consignees, who refitted her, re- 
appointing Captain Benton to the command, 
who loaded and sailed for home, which he 
reached in due time, and where he found his late 
owners under heavy bonds to appear and answer 
to the charge preferred against them by the agent 
of the combined companies who had taken the 
risk on the ship. 

Captain Benton appeared as the principal evi- 
dence against them, securing their conviction, in 
return for which they prosecuted their claim 
against him—for money advanced and claims 
bought up—to the amount of fourteen thousand 
dollars. But his straightforward course had se- 
cured him powerful friends, in the various insur- 
ance companies whose interests he had guarded, 
and who now defended him, paying all costs, 
and eventually securing his triumph on the 
ground of fraud, with an intent to gain unlawful 
power of the individual. 

In conclusion, I would add that Captain Ben- 
ton still sails to and from Boston, commanding 
a ship, of which he owns the largest share, while 
several vessels of a smaller class bear on their 
registers his name as part, if not sule owner. 

Of one of these, a barque, my friend Ralph 
Radderbrace had recently command, and might 
have now, had not he, like myself, gave up his 
chosen profession, allured therefrom by—but, 
reader mine, that must remain his secret. Saf 
fice it that to this day Captain Benton remains 
his warmest friend, aud oft asserts that to him 
alone does he owe his present wealth and happi- 
ness, both of which had ever eluded his grasp 
had he, in obeying the wishes of lis fraudulent 
owners, strengthened still more the tie by which 
they held him, ready to sacrifice him to theirown 
safety, a victim to their fraud. 


——— + mere s+ 


A DOG STORY. 
The New York correspondent of the Ports- 


mouth Journal narrates the following : 


It has always been a belief of mime that ani- 
mals of the dumb creation think, all arguments 


to the contrary notwithstanding, and | have re- 
cently heard a dog story from sowe Portsmouth 


friends resident in Brouklyn that has increased 
my faith in the matter. Some neighbors of theirs 
havea very fine specimen of a Newfoundland 
dog, who, if half | beard from him be true, can 
do almost anything but talk. 
Not long since, his mistress said to hi 

“ Ponto, you may go out in the front yard aw 
stay half an pour, bur dun’t go outside of the 
gate.” Aftér he had been youe a short time, his 
well known knock was heard ut the door, and, 


on its being opened, Punto was discovered ac- 


companied by a half-starved, abject looking ob- 


ject of the dog species, with one of his legs dis- 


abled, which he induced to tollow him into the 
front basement, and lie down on a large soufa 
mat near the door. He then wentinto the kitchen 
and intimated to Bridget that he wanted his 
usual forenoon lunch, which having procured, he 
took to his new friend, luid it duwa beture hia, 
and looked on with evident satistaction while he 
ate it. 

As Ponto’s mistress did not wish a boarder of 
that description, she told him that he must intro- 
duce his new friend iuto the street again, which 
he pretended at first not to understand, bat 
finally, in avery apologetic way, however, did as 
he was ordered, assisung bis unfortunate com- 
panion up two or three steps inw the street, and 
looking after him, as he limped on his way, with 
asad and troubled countenance. So much for 
Ponto’s character fur benevolence. Of his quul- 
ities as a night watch, | learn that one vight 
during the past summer he discovered that the 
front door had been inadveriently left open. He 
knew that was not correct, ulthuugh the outside 
blind door was fastened by a dead lateh; so he 
wentto his masier’s bed:vom, waked him up, 
and would not leave the room until be tuilowed 
him down stairs and closed the duor. He is 
thought to be worth three star policemen aud @ 
pair of private watchmen in addiuon. 


——____ + ee +. 


INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, Having 
frequently observed sume broken snail shells 
near two projecting pebbles on a gravel waik, 
which had a hollow between them, | endeavored 
to discover the occasiun of their heing brought 
to that situation. Aclast 1 saw a ttiucsh tly to 
the spot, with a snail sveil in his mouth, whieh 
he placed between two stwaes, and hamuered at 
it with his beak till he tad broken it, and was 
then able to feed on its contents. ‘The bud must 
have discovered that he could notapply his beak 
with sufficient force tu bieak the shell woen it 
was roliing about, and he theretore found and 
made use of a spot which would keep the sheil 
in one position. When the lapwing wants to 
procure food, it seeks tur a wortm's cast or hule, 
and stamps the grouud by the side of it with 1s 
feet, in the same manuer us I have often dune 
when a boy, in order to procure worts for tish- 
ing. After doing this fur a short ume, the bird 
waits for the issue of the worm trom its hole, 
which, alarmed at the shaking of the ground, 
endeavors to make its escape, whea if Is line 
diately seized and becomes the prey of the inge 
nious bird. The lapwing trequeots the heuots 
of moles. The sutmal, ween in pursuit of 
worms, on which it feeds, frightens tem, and 
the worm, in atlempting tu excape, comes to ihe 
surface of the ground, wheu it ts seized by the 
lapwing. The same mode of alarming bis prey 
has been related of the ygull.—Jesse's Gleanings 
tn Natural History. 


——_—_ + see - — — 


COMPANY PHASES. 


“TI wish we could have company all the time, 
mother,” said Sarah. 

“ Why, my dear?” asked her mother. 

“ Because, mother, father is so pleasant when 
company is here. He calis me dear, then, and 
he kisses Henry, and sometimes be takes me 
with baby on his knee. ©, mother, ehen shail 
we have company aysin? 1am ov happy when 
father loves me!” 

Little Sarah paused. Then she asked : 

“ Mother, why does not our father juve us 80 
allthe time? It makes us so happy! Aod O, 
didn’t he emile so dearty us yuu to day, mother? 
If he knew how mach youd it dues, he would be 
so always, wouldu’t be, mother 1” —/?cayune. 












[Written for The Flag of oor Delon.) 
WHY SHE MARRIES 


BY GPORGE BH. COOMERA. 


She marries that the curse may be removed — 

Not that she lowe, por that she ts beloved ; 

Put lest she grow, in future solitude 

(The one wierd woman of a neighborhoo!), 

To hate sweet babies, or to prophesy 

When weak consumptives miles around shall die; 
To know all vames of healing herbs and quacks, 
And store ap memories dry as almanacs 


She 's read the nonsense that we all hare read, 
Of singte life in gentle comfort led; 

But tonate feeling ager is than books 

Bye would not fread © old mall" to others’ looks; 
Bhe would net stand discanted and apart, 

Where chilling eyes upon her lonely heart 

(B’en while she soothes the social clrele's ils) 
Shoot rays repulsive asa hedgehog's quills 


And thus she marries, not from present want, 
But that she may not be a township's © aur: |" 
But grow iu life a bough of dewy bloom, 

And be not elmply ‘' ueeful,”’ like a bro-m™. 

She marries lest some luckler “ frien?” should aay 
She's * turned the corner,” and mast wane away, 
In those pale years when hope ferever droops, 
And sentiment grows hollow # her hoops. 


Por che has marked someaalden “aunt's” abode, 
That flung a certain sttightness o'er the road; 
And oft, no dowbt, | Ponder she has stood, 

To eee how life bee « thing of wood 

Its soul swept pvely, and its solemn cares 
Arranges as e*fily as an old maid's chairs 

Some scene ike this ere pow has met her sight, 
And thie why her wedding ts to-night. 


- - eres -—- 


(Written for The Flag of our Unton.| 
THE MISTAKE. 


HY JENNIE LINDSEY, 


Mary Seracur and myself were room mate 
at I Seminary, and at the close of the ter: 
we realized how severe a trial it was for confider 
tial friends to separate. Our tears mingled, an 
we lingered in each other's embrace until » 
were twice told that the coachmen were imp: 
tiently waiting for us to make our appearance. 

Soon as domiciled beneath our paternal roo 
wo fulfilled our former promises of frequent co 
respondence, and everything which we deem: ' 
worthy our own attention was immediately r 
vealed to the other, and I doubt not receive 
with the same interust as when class and room 
mates. Some six months after our separation, ! 
received from my dearly beloved friend an an 
mated letter, spiced with what we both deeme 
a bit of romance. 

At a social party she had been introduced + 
two gentlemen, who were for a few days t) 
guests of one of her most intimate friends. The 
had both bestowed upon her marked attention 
while she separated from them as from all suc! 
contingent acquaintances, never expecting to % 
or hear more of them; but in a few days wi 
much surprised ‘at receiving a letter from eac! 
expressing the favorable and deep impression 
had made gpon them, Bhe ver 
minutely thé personal appearance of each, an 
concluded by saying, “Now, dear Jennie, yo 
are asufficicnt jadge of beauty to understand th: 
Charles Winter is much the most prepossessin.: 
of the two, and arrives very near my ideal, an:. 
you will readily suspect the trath, that I hav: 
given him information to that effect, no doubt t 
the slight annoyance of Frank Graves, wh 
could scarcely bv cast in the shade by any on 
but his rival.” 

All her letters dated after this event wer 
nearly filled with quotations from her lover's en 
thasiastic missives, and all too soon to please m 
prudish ideas, she informed me that the day wa 
appointed which would terminate her romanti 
courtship; and she should expect me to gran 
her request, and bo her bridesmaid. 

L arrived at her pleasant home the day pr 
vious to ker nuptials, but the greeting I receiveu 
from her was so different from what I had anti 
ipated, that I was chilled, almost shocked—fo 
the effort she made to bestow upon me any atten 
tion was plainly visible, and in my heart | 
wished I were at home. I had expected «. 
much that she would reveal to me her plans fo 
the future, and many past incidents which sh 
could not mention in her letters; but her lip 
remained sealed, and her heart steeled agains 
everything. I found her mother as Mary ha 
described her, a warm hearted woman, who ap 
peared “ carcfal about many things,” yet witha 
accomplished, and in natare refined ; and I, wh: 
by Heaven was never permitted to call any on: 
by that dearest of all names, mother, though 
within myself, had I such an one, man coul 
Mever’ tempt me to leave her—and I knew tha 
Mary Sprague’s love must be ae strong as sh 





had confessed it was, lor she was as affectionat 
& daughter a» myown depending nature cou! 
ever make me. Yet to me she seemed far frow 
happy, and confident | felt that all was not right 
but her deportment forbade my questioning. 
What, thought I, has she so entirely given he 
heart to this almost new object—the fortanat: 


one who would claim her as his bride om th 
morrow, that from it all else is barred out; the 
ever I, who until now have been, from our fir 


acquaintance her confidant, have lost all clain 
upon her affections! I began w think her se 
fish ; but when I inquired how soon J should | 
favored with a glunpse of her Adonis, her ay 
tated manner perplexed me the more deeply, an 
I formed the @onclusion that the either loved bir 


tw an excess, which caused her w feel jealous uv 
even hear his name mentioned by others, or ele 
she received pain from some other source, for + 


miud perfectly at ease would give its possesso 
the appearance she manifested. 

But [ saw she had no revelations to make, anc 
I requested nove ; but when I was honored by ar 
introdaction to Mr. Charles Winter, I thought he 


did not at al! accord with the description given 
of him ; but I found him « very intellectual and 
agreeable ventionan, and did not in the leas 
wooder at my friend's choice, though I noticed 
the seemed more agitated im his presence than 


when alone. Bat I, being totally ignorant « 


Cupid's power, supposed it mast be a manifesta 
tion of that while possessed over her ; and ye 
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A DOG STORY. 
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-GENUITY OF BIRDS. 


ved very much on snails. Having 
served sume broken snail shells 
cling pebbles on a yravel waik, 
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m. Atlast 1 saw a thrush tly to 
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‘OMPANY PHASES. 


could have company all the time, 
Sarah. 

dear?” asked her mother. 

10ther, father is so pleasant when 
re. He calis me deur, then, and 
ry, and sometimes he takes me 


iis knee. O, mother, when shail 
any again? Lam su happy when 
wt” 


paused. Then she asked: 

hy does not our father love us 80 
it makes us 0 happy! Aud O, 
so dearly vu you to day, mother? 


w much good it dues, be would be 


ilda’t he, mother ¢”’— Picayune. 

































[Written for The #lag of our Union.] 
WHY SHE MARRIES, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


She marries that the curse may be removed— 
Not that she loves, nor that she is beloved; 

Bat lest she grow, in future solitude 

(The one wierd woman of a neighborhood), 

To hate sweet babies, or to prophesy 

When weak consumptives miles around shall die; 
To know all names of healing herbs and quacks, 
And store up memories dry as almanacs. 


She's read the nonsense that we all have read, 
Of singte life in gentle comfort led; 

But innate feeling sager is than books— 

Ske would not read ‘ old maid” in others’ looks; 
She would not stand discarded and apart, 
Where chilling eyes upon her lonely heart 

(E’en while she soothes the social circle’s ills) 
Shoot rays repulsive as a hedgehog’s quills. 


And thus she marries, not from present want. 
But that she may not be a township's “ auré;” 
But grow in life a bough of dewy bloom, 

And be not simply ‘‘ useful,” like a bro*m. © 

She marries lest some luckier “ frien?” should say 
She’s “‘ turned the corner,” and mast wane away, 
In those pale years when hope f-tever droops, 
And sentiment grows hollow # her hoops. 


For she has marked some-1aiden ‘‘aunt’s” abode, 
That flung a certain st«tightness o'er the road; 
And oft, no doubt, ix wonder she has stood, 

To see how life beosme a thing of wood— 

Its soul swept rvely, and its solemn cares 
Arranges as e*fily as an old maid’s chairs. 

Some scenetike this ere now has met her sight, 
And thie!s why her wedding is to-night. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MISTAKE. 


BY JENNIE LINDSEY. 


Mary Spracvr and myself were room-mates 
at H. Seminary, and at the close of the term 
we realized how severe a trial it was for confiden- 
tial friends to separate. Our tears mingled, and 
we lingered in each other’s embrace until we 
were twice told that the coachmen were impa- 
tiently waiting for us to make our appearance. 

Soon as domiciled beneath our paternal roof, 
we fulfilled our former promises of frequent cor- 
respondence, and everything which we deemed 
worthy our own attention was immediately re- 
vealed to the other, and I doubt not received 
with the same interest as when class and room- 
mates. Some six months after our separation, I 
received from my dearly beloved friend an ani- 
mated letter, spiced with what we both deemed 
a bit of romance. 

At a social party she had been introduced to 
two gentlemen, who were for a few days the 
guests of one of her most intimate friends. They 
had both bestowed upon her marked attention, 
while she separated from them as from all such 
contingent acquaintances, never expecting to see 
or hear more of them; but in a few days was 
much surprised ‘at receiving a letter from each, 
expressing the favorable and deep impression she 
had made upon them. She very. 
minutely thé personal appearance of each, and 
concluded by saying, “Now, dear Jennie, you 
are a sufficient jadge of beauty to understand that 
Charles Winter is much the most prepossessing 
of the two, and arrives very near my ideal, and 
you will readily suspect the trath, that I have 
given him information to that effect, no doubt to 
the slight annoyance of Frank Graves, who 
could scarcely be cast in the shade by any one 
but his rival.” 

All her letters dated after this event were 
nearly filled with quotations from her lover’s en- 
thasiastic missives, and all too soon to please my 
prudish ideas, she informed me that the day was 
appointed which would terminate her romantic 
courtship; and she should expect me to grant 
her request, and be her bridesmaid. 

T arrived at her pleasant home the day pre- 
vious to her nuptials, but the greeting I received 
feom her was so different from what I had antic- 
ipated, that I was chilled, almost shocked—for 
the effurt she made to bestow upon me any atten- 
tion was plainly visible, and in my heart I 
wished I were at home. I had expected so 
much that she would reveal to me her plans for 
the future, and many past incidents which she 
could not mention in her letters; but her lips 
remained sealed, and her heart steeled against 
everything. I found her mother as Mary had 
described her, a warm hearted woman, who ap- 
peared ‘‘ careful about many things,” yet withal 
accomplished, and in nature refined ; and I, who 
by Heaven was never permitted to call any one 
by that dearest of all names, mother, thought 
within myself, had I such an one, man could 
never’ tempt me to leave her—and I knew that 
Mary Sprague’s love must be as strong as she 
had confessed it was, for she was as affectionate 
a daughter as myown depending nature could 
ever make me. Yet to me she seemed far from 
happy, and confident I felt that all was not right, 
but her deportment forbade my questioning. 

What, thoughe I, has she so entirely given her 
heart to this almost new object—the fortanate 
one who would claim her as his bride on the 
morrow, that from it all else is barred out; that 
even I, who anti! now have been, from our first 
acqasintaace her confidant, have lost all claim 
upon her ¢ffections ? I began to think her sel- 
fish ; but when I inquired how soon ] should be 
favored with a glimpse of her Adonis, her agi- 
tated manuer perplexed me the more deeply, and 
I formed the conclusion that she either loved him 
to an excess, which caused her to feel jealous to 
even hear his name mentioned by others, or else 
she received pain from some other source, for no 
mind perfectly at ease would give its possessor 
the appearance she manifested. 

But [ saw she had no revelations to make, and 
I requested none ; but when I was honored by an 
introduction to Mr. Charles Winter, I thought he 
did not at all accord with the description given 
of him; but I found him a very intellectual and 
ag *ntleman, and did not in the least 











seable ¢ 





wouder at my friend’s choice, though I noticed | 


she seemed more agitated in his presence than 
when alone. But I, being totally ignorant of 


Cupid's power, supposed it must be a manifesta- 
tion of that which 





| 





thought I, how differently was her betrothed 
affected by the same influence, for wherever she 
turned his eyes followed, with an expression of 
idolatry which revealed most plainly that she 
was mistress of his whole heart, even life, and I 
almost envied any one who could win the adora- 
tion of a man evidently so noble. 

My final conclusion was formed of the two 
following qualities—firgt, the nature of woman, 
differing from that , under the same in- 
fluences she would rently affected ; and, 
if in fact my sex are ty of practising all the 
deception laid to their charge by the opposite 
sex, she would naturally endeavor to conceal her 
true state of feelings, which would produce an 
unnatural deportment. Secondly, no heart like 
thet of Mary Spragtfe could leave their child- 
hood’s home without sad emotion and deep re- 
flection ; and I felt satisfied that these elements 
combined, were sufficient to cause her present 
appearance, and that I was unjust to judge her 
harshly, or to expect much of her attention 
which in that trying hour should all be given to 
others. She did not even ask me to express my 
opinion upon tke choice she had made of a life- 
partner, ngr in any way mention his name. She 
moved about mechanically, as if a dreadful 
weiyht laid upon her heart; but I attributed the 
whole change to the painful separation from her 
parents, who had almost worshipped their only 
child. 

‘Lhe wedding day arrived, and the hour when 
she was to give her future happiness entirely into 
the charge of another. But when the happy- 
looking bridegroom héard the words pronounced 
which made her his, he must have thought he 
had won a bride of marble, her beautiful face was 
so bloodless and unmoved. Even the warm 
congratulations of her friends did not cause its 
rigidity to relax, or send the color back to her 
deathly lips and brow. I trembled and came 
near fainting myself. I would fain have clasped 
her to my heart as in other days, and entreated 
her to confide to me her secret, for at that moment 
I felt confident she had one—one which pained 
her, and was visible only to the eyes of Heaven. 

Could it be she repented her hasty choice, 
that she feared she was trusting too much to one 
so nearly a stranger; or that her love was not so 
strong as she had deemed it; or that he was not 
worthy? asked my mental interrogator; but 
received no satisfaction. But I need not linger 
here where I could obtain no explanation of 
what seemed to me so singular. 

On the following day she accompanied her 
husband to a new home; but I hardly hoped 
Heaven would answer my prayers, and muke it 
as happy as the one she had left. I remained 
with her mother a few weeks, in compliance with 
the request of Mary, that she might not so much 
feel the loss of her daughter. 
separation between myself and beloved Mary 
arrived, something of her old demeanor re- 
turned; she clung tearfully to me, as she ex- 
claimed, almost vehemently : 

“OQ, promise me that you will com@and sce 
me before you return to your home—promise and 
perform this, or I shall die !” 

Those words satisfied me that there was all 
the anguish in that young bride’s heart which I 
had feared; but should I learn the cause could 
Lever relieve it? I knew her mother did not 
guess it, but supposed, as I at first did, that her 
altereil appearance was caused by the separation 
she must make. 

The time soon arrived when I again met my 
dear but unhappy friend ; for I knew at the first 
glance that such she was, though I had indulged 
the hope that her disquiet had been caused by 
fureshadowings which would have passed away. 
Suill I dared not ask any explanation. In her 
new home I found her surrounded with every- 
thing to contribute to her happiness, and her 
husband all devotion. We often, in our con- 
versations, reverted to old times, when we were 
schoolmates, and one day while alone, such was 
our subject. 

“Well,” said I, ‘you will have to admit that 
since those happy days, your mind has changed 
upon one subject, for you used to say you did not 
believe in love at first sight ; but I think you lost 
your heart at first sight of your husband. But I 
presume your mind has not changed upon anoth- 
er subject, that is, that the heart never knows 
bat one true love ; am I right?” 

“My opinion has never changed upon that 
point, though as you say, I must admit there is 
such a thing as love at first sight; for never can 
we learn to love, it comes spontaneously ; we 
become its slave, and over it we have no power 
to gain a victory; and yet, from the moment 


that inborn passion of the soul germinates, it’ 


strengthens, though we have no power to create 
or dispel it. Ah, it is a fearful thing when wo- 
man loves as she is capable—it brings a pain, a 
sting, from which she can never be free. 
you never learn to love—lest you—” 

She had spoken with emotion, but did not 
conclude her sentence, but on her countenance 
were volumes 1 could not comprehend, only that 
she had spoken what she felt—that love to her 
had sent a pain from which she would never be 
free. But why, when she knew it was all recip- 
rocated, was a question I could not solve. I 
waited a few moments for my companion to 
finish her broken sentence, but the subject was 
not then or ever after resumed. 

I remained with my friend several weeks, but 
left with my former impression, that she was not 
happy. During the following year I took a 
southern tour with my father, and on my return 
I learned the sad intelligence that my dear Mary 
had become companionless. Her hasband had 
very suddenly died during my absence. Our 
correspondence was renewed, but I saw her not 
again until the expiration of another year; when 
she made the earnest request that I should again 
be her bridesmaid. 1 could not then, cannot 
now, express the surprise I felc at what I so lit- 
tle expected to hear. She made no mention of 
the one who had won her second love, and my 
first request after meeting her, was for her to in- 
form me who the fortunate man could be; and I 
added, laughing: 

“T think you must be a fair sample of 
women, for they are r.presented to be sach 


O, may 


he possessed over her; and yet | changeable creatures, and once you teld me you 


When the hour of 

















believed in but one love, while here, almost in 
haste comes your second. 

“ My dear Jennie,” she said, twining her arms 
around meas in school days, “I have a confession 
to make which will explain all, and prove to you 


that Iam not so very changeable, though when | 


you have heard all, I fear you will censure me; 
and I have no excuse to offer, more than that my 
conduct was prompted by a desire to do as near 
right as possible under the circumstances.” 

She put her face close to mine, and trembling 
whispered : 

“ This is not my second, but my first and only 
love! Do not start, or upbraid me for deceiving 
the dead. I was the one deceived—self-deceived 
—for he who truly loved me, and to the last be- 
lieved that I did him, never deceived living be- 
ing, but was all too worthy my love, had he 
possessed it. You have not forgotten that I 
wrote you at the time I first met my deceased 
husband, that I met on that occasion two 
gentlemen, who bestowed upon me marked at- 
tention, and in a few days after their departure 
from our vicinity, both addressed me a warm 
letter, confessing that their hearts wefe mine. 
Although I never expected to again hear of either, 
one had made an indelible impression upon my 
heart, and his image was vonstantly before me, 
for like him I had loved at first sight. But the 
two individuals and their respective names were 
confounded in my mind, and to Charles Winter 
I made such confessions as I only could, and 
thought I was making to Frank Graves. We 
were too hasty, for before we again met we ex- 
changed the promise of marriage, even the day 
was appointed for our nuptials, and when I next 
saw him he came to claim me as his bride. O, 
words can never express the shock my soul re- 
ceived when we met, and the truth flashed upon 
me. It is strange that I paused one moment for 
reflection ere I explained all; butIdid. I knew 
Thad deceived myself—had sent the one whom 
Tin ideal had worshipped, I knew not where, and 
had extended hope, promise, to one whom I had 
no reason to doubt loved me as deeply as the one 
I had supposed him to be ; and upon calm reflec- 
tion, I decided that the secret, which was mine 
alone, I would never reveal to another. I would 
marry Charles Winter, and endeavor to love 
him as well as he did me, though I felt it was 
impossible ; yet I resolved to spare him the pain 
the truth would inflict. I sometimes felt con- 
demned for not undeceiving him, but I knew he 
was more happy than he would have been if [ 
had done so; and with that reflection I tried to 
still my conscience, and forget the one I truly 
loved. But to cease loving him was beyond my 
power, though I never expected to behold him 
again. But a few months since we were thrown 
into each other’s society in a very singular man- 
ner, and no less romantic than I considered our 
first, though since I have often regretted it. The 
stage which passes over this road to D——, had 
arrived just opposite my house, when the horses 
took fright, and by some sudden jerk, precipi- 
tated a gentleman—who had preferred riding on 
the fiiver’s seat, to aecowded inside the 
vehiele—to the ground, di ting his shoulder. 
The coachman came to me and asked permission 
to take him beneath my root, which I granted. 
But when I entered the room where they bore 
him, he gave a groan which those present sup- 
posed a manifestation of physical pain, and I 
fainted ; but the cause was assigned to the blood 
upon his face, flowing from a slight wound. It 
was not many days before Frank Graves and 
myself fully understood the truth, and our for- 
mer misunderstanding was explained. You, of 
course, now know who is to be my future hus- 
band, but you can never know how happy my 
heart is at last, though perhaps you feel to cen- 
sure my conduct, and may rightly do so; but 
this I feel, I have been enabled to make two 
worthy hearts happy, whatever fault I have com- 
mitted, for Charles Winter was one whose igno- 
rance caused him bliss, and by me his memory 
will be preserved sacred for the love he bestowed, 
and the happiness he tried to confer upon me.” 

I did not censure my friend, but thanked God 
that at length happiness was hers. When I met 
Frank Graves I thought I should have readily 
recognized him elsewhere, he answered so cor- 
rectly to the description she gave me in her mis- 
sive before her first marriage, and when I under- 
stood all, it explained the reason why her 
description of Charles Winter so little accorded 
with his appearance. I was bridesmaid at my 
schoolmate’s second marriage, and when I left 
her I knew she was happy as mortal can be, and 
she tells me she is so now, for we never relin- 
quished our correspondence ; so I must confess, 
in one case, there was trae love at first sight. 


—_——“— + o2eem +-—______- 
A PROFITABLE FLOGGING. 


I had one just flogging. When I was about 
thirteen, 1 went to a shoemaker, and begged him 
to take me as his apprentice. He, being an hon- 
est man, immediately took me to Bowyer, who 
got into a great rage, knocked me down, and 
even pushed Crispin radely out of the room. 
Bowyer asked me why 1 had made myself such 
a fool ¢ To which I answered, that I had a great 
desire to be a shoemaker, and that 1 hated the 
thought of being a clergyman. 

“Why so?” said he. 

“* Because, to tell you the truth, sir,” said I, 
“T am an intidel!” 

For this, without more ado, Bowyer flogged 
me—wisely, as [ think—soundly, as I know. 
Any whining or sermonizing would have grati- 
fied my vanity, and contirmed me in my absurd- 
ity ; as it was, | was laughed at, and got heartily 
ashamed of my folly —Coleridye. 





> —$_______ 


THE EaRTHQUAKE AT LISBON, 


Reading of the late terrible disaster at Naples, 
brought to my recollection two circumstances— 
both curious in their way—connec with the 
earthquake at Liston, in the year 1755. A very 
elderly friend of mine, years ago, has often told 
me, that at her aunt’s house in London both she 
aud her relative saw the quicksilver in a large 
thermometer “jump quickly up and down sev- 
eral umes.” A note was made of the time, 
which was afterwards fuand to correspond with 
that of the opening shock. I have also heard 
that the water in Loch Ness, at that particular 
time, rose some seven or eight feet higher than 
it was ever known to do befure or since.— Notes 
and Queries. 


———_—_ + 2 —____—_- 








Pleasure itself soon ceases to be pleasure when 
there is no object in it but pleasure. 



























THE RAILROAD CONDUCTOR CAUGHT, 


“ Halloa, Limpy, the cars will start in a min- 
ute; hurry up, or we shall leave you behind !” 

The cars were waiting ata station of one of 
our Western railroads. The engine was putting 
and blowing. The baggage-master was busy 
with baggage and checks. ‘The men were bur- 
rying to and fro with chests and valises, pack- 
ages and trunks. Men, women and children 
were rushing for the cars, and securing their 
seats, while the locomotive snorted, and biowed. 

A man carelessly dressed was standing on the 
platform of the depot. He was looking around 
him, and seemingly paid little attention to what 
was passing. It was easy to see that he was 
lame. At a hasty glance one might easily have 
supposed that he was a man of neither wealth 
nor influence. The conductor of the train gave 
him a contemptuous lvok, and slapping him 
familiarly on the shoulder, called out: 

“ Halloa, Limpy, better get aboard, or the cars 
will leave you behind !” 

“Time enough, 1 reckon,” replied the indi- 
vidual so roughly addressed, and he retained his 
seemingly listless position. 

Tne last trank was tumbled into the baggage 
ear. “ All aboard!’ cried the conductor. * Get 
on, Limpy !” suid he, as he passed the lame, care- 
lessly dressed man. 

The lame man made no reply. Just as the 
train was slowly moving away, the lame man 
stepped on the platform of the last car, and 
walking in, quietly took a seat. ‘The train had 
moved on a few miles when the conductor ap- 
peared at the door of the car where our triend 
was sitting. Passing along, he soon disvovered 
the stranger whom he had seen at the station. 

“ Hand out your money here!” 

“1 dont pay,” replied the lame man, quietly. 

“ Don’t pay ¢” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ We'll see about that. I shall put you out at 
the next station!’ And he seized the valise 
which was on the rack over the head of our friend. 

“ Better not be so ruugh, young man,” returned 
the stranger. 

The cunductor released the carpet bag for a 
moment; and seeing he could do no more then, 
he passed on to collect the fare from other pas- 
senygers. As he stopped ata seat a tew paces 
off, a gentleman who bad beard the conversation 
jast mentioned, looked up at the conductor, and 
asked him : 

“ Do you know to whom you were speaking 
just now ¢”” 

“No, sir.” 

“That was Peter Warburton, the president of 
the road !” 

“ Are you sure of that, sir?” replied the con- 
ductor, trying to conceal his agitativa. 

“1 know him,” 

The color rose a little in the young man’s face, 
but with a strong etfort he controtled himself and 
went on collecuny his fare as usual. 

Meanwhile Mr. Warburton sat quietly in his 
seat—none of those who were near him could 
unravel the expression of his face, nor tell what 
would be the next muvement in the scene. And 
he—of what thought he‘ He had been rudely 
treated ; he had been uukindly taunted with the 
intirmity which had come perhaps throagh no 
fault of his. He could revenge himselt if he 
chose. He could tell the directors the simple 


truth, and the young man would be deprived of 


his place at once. Should he do it? 

And yet, why should he care?. Heknew what 
he was worth. He knew how he had risen by 
his own exertions to the position he now held. 
When, a little orange-peddier, he stood by the 
street-crossings, he had many a rebutf. He had 
ouuived thuse days of hardship ; he was respected 
now. Should he care for a stranger’s roughness 
or taunt’ ‘lhuse who sat near him waited cari- 
ously to see the end. 

Presently the conductor came back. With a 
steady energy he walked up to Mr. Warburton’s 
side. He wok his books from his pocket, the 
bank bills, the tickets which he had collected, 
and laid them in Mr, Warburton’s hand. 

“4 resign my place, sir,” he said. 

The president looked over the accounts for a 
Moment, then motioning to the vacant seat at his 
side, said : 

“Sit down, sir, I would like to talk with you.” 

As the young man sat down, the president 
turned to him a face in which was no angry teel- 
ing, and spoke to him in an under tone. 

“My young triend, | bave no revengeful feel- 
ings to gratify in this matter; but you have been 
very impradent. Your manner, had it been thus to 
a stranger, would have been very injurious to the 
interests of the company. Ll mighe tell them of 
this, but L will not. By doing so 1 should throw 
you out of your situauon, and you might find it 
difficult to nnd another. But in future, remem- 
ber to be polite to all whom you meet. You 
cannot judge of a man by the coat he wears; and 
even the puorest should be treated with civility. 
Take up your books, sir. I shall tell no one of 
whut has passed. If you change your course, 
nothing which has happened w-day shall injure 
you. Your situation is still continued. Guod 
morning, sir.” 

Toe train of cars swept on, as many a train 
had done before ; but within it a lesson had been 
given and learned, and the purport of the lesson 
ran somewhat thus, ‘* Don’t judge from appear- 
ances.”’—Cincinnati Herald. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books ir 
price ever offered tothe public. Every one of these works 
was written expressly for this establishment, and the 
copyright is seeured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each ; or 
sz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tur Wanverine Boxg- 
MIAN ‘Luis 18 & Comracteristic romance of the days or 
chivalry, written iu our author’s usual taking style. 
BPs cv cbeccs Breas ses ceeeeees Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Crrcassian. 
fois is a well-tod and highly grapkic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military,in Hussia, Turkey aud Circassia. 
BY. cnc cccccseccvecncssoveses AUSTIN VU. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tue Patvateer or THE Penogscor. 
‘This is a story of Ocean tife told in tne author's usual 
Style of interest, equal to the best that haa been written 
iu modern times. By..... . SYLVANUS COMB, Jaz 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scout or rae Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Vailey of 
W) oming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
Ble BY. cece cresccecsecscseene Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Taz Hontersrr or Via- 
cinta. This is another tavorite Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
BY. ccescessccccsesecescsensee SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixore tue Bacx- 
WUODSMAN. A visid story of Eastand West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

BRED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or Tax Enouisn Caan- 
Nel. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By... ...F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tut Reovtators 
a>D MoODERaTOKS. A tale of Life on the Texan Border, 
in its early history By... . Da J. H. ROBINSON 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tie Roven’s Car- 
tive. This ix true sen story. written by a true sea- 
man. It is a« captivating # Dautical story as Coopers 
famous Red Rover. By.. Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER 

THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love axp Nrceo- 
MANCY. A tale of Jove aad the Bart. Kemarkabdie for 
its strange iotricacy aud mystery of plot. and for its 
startling eflect. By....... LIEUCENsNf MURRAY 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tux Scouser or tax Arties. 
This story is ove hich has been repubiiebed by us an- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition. and is maid to 
be Mr. Vobb's test. By..... -BYLVANOS COBB, Ja 

Address M.M. BALLOU Pubjister, 
No. 22 Winter #treet, Boston, Mae 


(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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| Housetvife's Department. 


| [Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


To Dress Venison. 

All venison for roasting should haves paste made of 
lard over it. After first having papered the meat with 
buttered paper, then put your stiff paste upon the top of 
that; either dangle it, or put it in a cradle «pit; a few 
minutes before you require to take it up, take off the 
paste and paper, baste it with some butter, salt it, and 
flour it, when done, give it a few more turns round; send 
it up very hot; your dish and gravy to be very hot also; 
| any dry pieces and the shank you will boil down with a 
| little brown stock for the gravy; send currant jelly in « 
boat, and beans in a vegetable dish. 





| Stewed Oysters. 
| The oysters should be bearded and rinsed in their own 
Nquor, which should then be strained and thickened with 
flour and batter, and placed with the oysters in a stew- 
| pan; add mace, lemon-peel cut into threads, some white 
pepper whole. These ingredients had better be confined 
| ina piece of muslin. The stew must simmer only; if it 
is suffered to boil, the oysters will become hard; serve 
with sippets of bread This may be varied by adding a 
| glaes of wine to the liquor, before the oysters are put in 
| and warmed. 


Milk Biscuit. 
| Take one pound of sifted flour, cut a quarter pound of 

good butter into small pieces, half a plot of new milk, 

warmed, then a little salt; stir this into the flour, mix 

well, and add a wine glass of good yeast, three eggs beat- 
| en, and p little grated nutmeg; set it to rise, and when 
| risen, sift on the board half a pound of flour, pour the 
above into the flour, and make it into cakes; then let 
| them rise again until perfectly light, then bake. 


Indian Bannock. 

Take one pint of Indian meal, stir into it a pint of sour 
milk—fresh buttermilk is better—half a teaspoonful of 
salt,a spoonful of molas es,and a spoonful of melted 
butter. Beat two eggs and add, and then stir in a pint 
of wheat flour; then thin it with milk to the consistency 
of drop cakes, and when ready to bake, add two heaping 
teaspooneful of soda dissolved in water. Pour in equare 
buttered pans an inch thick, and bake fifteen minutes, 
This quantity makes two pans. Try it. 





Chickens Baked in Rice. 

Joint a chicken as for fricaseee; with pepper and salt 
season it well; place it in a pudding-dish lined with slices 
of bacon or of ham; add an onion finely minced, and a 
pint of: veal gravy; pile up the dish full with boiled rice 
well pressed; cover it with a paste of flour and water. 
and bake in a slow oven one hour. If veal gravy be 
wanting, substitute water, with additional seasoning and 
ham. 


Broiled Partridge. 

Let the partridge hang until longer would make it 
offensive; split it, and take a soft clean cloth and remove 
all the moisture inside and out; lay it upon a gridiron 
over a very clear fire; spread a little salt and cayenne 
over it; when it is done, which will be in twenty minutes, 
rub a little butter over it, and send it to table with mush- 
room sauce. 





Apple-Water Ice, 

Pare and core some fine apples, cut them in pieces into 
& preserving pan with sufficient water for them to,float, 
boil until they are reduced to a marmalade, then strain; 
to a pint of apple-water add half a pingof syrup, the 
juice of a lemon, and a little water; when cold, freeze. 
Pear-Water Ice is also prepared in the same way. 
Bcalloped Oysters. 

Beard the oysters, wash in their own liquor, steep 
bread-crumbs in the latter; put them, with the oysters. 
into scalloped shells, with a bit of butter and seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg; make a paste 
with bread-crumbs and butter; cover, and roast them 
before the fire, or in an oven. 


Cabbage. 

Carefally remove the waste leaves, and divide the 
stump end as fer as the centre of the cabbage. It is good 
boiled with salt meat; but if cooked by iteelf, a little salt 
should be added to the water. Cabbage should be put 
into boiling water, should be carefully skimmed, and boil 
an hour. 





Nice Buns. 

Take three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour, two 
large spoonsful of good brown sugar, two large spoonsfal 
of good yeast, adda little salt, stir this weil together, 
and when risen, work in two large spoonsful of butter, 
make into buns, set it to rise again, and bake on tins. 


Cosmetics, 

The morning dew and the clear spring-water form the 
best cosmetic. But lest we should be thought uncourte- 
ous, we will tell a simple one:—Take a quart of rose- 
water and half an ounce of tincture of benzoin. Add the 
rose-water very gradually to the tincture. 





To Dye Sloth Blue. 

Disso!ve one part of indigo in four parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid; add one part of dry carbonate of potass, 
and dilute with eight times ite weight of water. Boil the 
cloth for an hour in a solution of five parts of alum and 
three of tartar for every thirty-two parts of cloth. 


For Toothache. 

Horseradish, bruised and applied to the wrist as kind 
of poultice, we understand, is said to give immediate re 
lief in cases of toothache or neuralgia. It should be ap- 
plied to the wrist on that side of the body which is affect- 
ed by the disease or pain 


——— 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-KOOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined reeord of the times is pow in ite rry- 
TRenTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this couutry, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
| in which Battou’s PicrortaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for iuwprovement and iuatriiction. 

(O™ It is benatifaily printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week : : 
| (> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
| or female, who may appear among us 
o- It gives etlaias views of the various cities of the 
| Union, end public buildings. north and south 

I> It presents many jarge and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
| CF It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

I> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
her of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
Umm It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 

Tin the world! 
| "TO feeagrviogs educate the mind of old and young, 
| making them familiar with ali noted localities. 
| (> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ome ‘Aousand aplendid engravings 

(> Thus forming « paper original in dewign, and « 
| t&vorite in every part of our Union 





New CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one year. 
| One copy, two years 
|} Vive copies. one year... . as 

| Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the ciuh) . 


| Asy can receive a copy of the peper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
. 0 Sample copics sent wheo desired. 
Published each Barunnar. by M M. BALIOT, 
: No. 23 Winter St., Bostom, Maas. 
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40 
900 
200 
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a Story of Fashionable Life, 


Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BRIGHT OCEAN. 





WIN LISCOMB. 





To sail on noble vessels 
When the moonbeams kiss the sea, 
And the waves are gently tossing, 
And the gentle wind is free; 
To watch each star that brightens 
As evening wanders on— 
Ah, glorious thus is life to me, 
Nor fear of wreck or storm! 


My love is with the billow 
That sports with glimmering light; _ 
That seeks not for a pillow, 
But dances through the night 
And as the fluttering bosom 
Of each white sail distends, 
My heart in turn is fluttering, 
And grateful homage lends. 


Those wandering on the gloomy main 
No joys of life may know, 
Compared to what those hearts have reaped, 
Tinged with bright ocean's glow. 
Fair are the fields and blossoms sweet 
That grace the landward scene; 
But fairer still are all the gems 
That on the ocean gleam. 


WOMAN. 
Her eye's dark charm ‘twere vain to tell; 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well, 
As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul beamed forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid. 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid. 
Yea, soul, and should our prophet say 
That form was naught but breathing clay, 
By Alla! I would answer nay.—Brron. 



































YOUTH. 


The charms of youth at once are seen and past; 

And nature says, ‘‘ They are too sweet to last.” 

So blooms the rose, and so the blushing maid; 

Be gay—too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 
{sin W. Jones. 





BEAUTY. 


All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. 
(SHAKSPEARE. 
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MY LADY’S DREAM. 


BY KATE KEITH. 

“Go away, Hortense. There is no use in 
the world in your strewing feathers, flowers and 
frippery on the couch, for I tell you once for all, 
that I will not go to Lady Mary’s soiree to- 
night.” . 

“But, my lady, here is the dress, the very 
dress you*ordered of Maradon; only see how 
lovely it is, and such blonde. I am sure no one 
ever saw such blonde!” 

“Do you really mean so?” asked the young 
lady, turning her eyes languidly upon the tempt- 
ing and elegant finery. “But no matter, I am 
ill, out of spirits, out of humor, and will not go 
So, put everything away, and bring me the 
‘Dream of Sorrow.’ No—that’s too melancholy ; 
the Magazine—no, that’s too political, prosing 
as Lord John—that odious Lord John! I never 
saw a man in my life waltz so ungracefully. I 
wish some of the book-selling people would 
publish a new something, for lately new books, 
with one or two exceptions, have had nothing 
new inthem. I suppose you have not got any 
books, Hortense ?” 

“O, no, madam, none that you would read, 
I am sure,” replied the discontented damsel, dis- 
placing rather than arranging the assemblage she 
had laid out with no little pride on the satin 
couch in Lady Emily Stanley’s dressing room. 

“How do you know whether I would read 
them or not? What are they ?”’ demanded her 
young mistress. 

Hortensé stopped, and holding up her pretty 
fingers, that seemed formed expressly for the 
duties of a lady’s toilet, counted, “‘ The Bible,’ 
‘Gregory’s Legacy,’ two volumes of ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘‘The House- 
keeper’s Assistant,’ ‘The Universal Washball,’ 
‘Shakspeare’s Plays,’ a dream book and a few 
songs. That’s all I can remember, my lady.” 

“A pretty mixture, to be sure; only, Hor- 
tense, it astonishes me that a girl of your sense 
should have such a silly thing as a dream book 
in your collection. It is not only silly but wicked 
to be superstitious, and you must not give way 
to such follies.” 

“No, my lady.” 

“It is so absurd to place any faith in dreams.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Now, don’t you think so, Hortense?” 

“O, I suppose your ladyship knows.” 

“ But what do you think?” 

“Why, indeed, my lady, I think, if I may 
take the liberty, that they are divine inspirations, 
that is, sometimes. And I’ve known many 
dreams that have come out as clear as the stars 
in the heaven, all of themselves.” 

“Silly girl! But I should like to see your 
book, just to point dut how ridiculous it is.” 

“T’ll fetch it directly, my lady,” said the sapi- 
ent waiting-woman, muttering to herself when 
fairly in the ante-room, “ Ridiculous indeed ! 
She had a dream last night, and wants to find 
out its meaning, for all she said about supersti- 
tion. I never knew a young lady yet, that wasn’t 
curious after prophecies, fortune-telling, and the 
like. But never mind, it’s possible that I can 
read her dream as well as the book.” 

Outwardly the Lady Emily was as like the 
thousand and one young ladies, who, to use a 
popular phrase, “shed lustre upon the recent 
drawing-room,” as it was possible for any young 
lady to be. She was pretty, accomplished, gen- 
erally good-natured, seldom capricious, animated, 
and more gentle and affable than most earls’ 
daughters, doomed to the inheritance of eleven 
thousand per annum. 

She was, moreover, romantic, and let this be 
noted as extraordinary, astonishing ; for romance 
is not the orderof the day in fashionable circles ; 
it belonged to the point lace and ruffle school, 


mode, as a spirit of inquiry. 
must investigate everything, from the anatomical 
formation of a midge’s wing, to the last discovery 
of science. Self-knowledge is the only study 
deemed imprudent by chaperons; and it hap- 
pened to be the only one that poor Emily was 
mistress of. Alas! she had never written verses, 
even in an album, nor studied any portion or 
branch of mathematics, so as to make her like 
her governess, learned in name, if not in reality. 
If ever she thought of making a sensation, she 
called in the aid of her incomparable French 
aed and consigned her pretty foot to the 


She did not seek to dazzle by her wit, or instruct 
by her wisdom. 
suspected of wishing that she had been born in 
an humbler sphere of life, and talked, poor girl, 
of disinterested affection. 


man, possessing a due veneration for Prince 
Metternich, and whatever ministry was in power, 
kindly overlooked these little mental aberrations, 
and at the same time resolved, that while she 
thought, he would act, and thus maintain his 
authority. 


nd has been consigned, with the other cast-off 
hibits of our ancestors, to oblivion. 


Amongst our moderns, nothing is so much the 
Our young ladies 






























































ysteries of the no less celebrated Millnotte. 


She was even once or twice 


Her father, a clever and accomplished states- 


It is not to be supposed that Emily could have 
been so outre in her sentiments, if she had been 
brought up like the present young ladies of rank 
and talent, who commence by acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the world under the care of a pretty in- 
triguante, denominated nursery-maid. No such 
thing. She was educated in the country by the 
widowed and aged parent of her deceased mother, 
a stately and dignified gentlewoman, as old- 
fashioned as if she had lived in the days of 
Queen Anne, and full of what are now termed 
“ strange notions.” 

She would persist, for instance, in using tho 
night for sleeping, and the day for occupation ; 
called even parish paupers fellow-creatures, and 
could never be persuaded to admit a devorcee 
into her house, no matter whether she were rich 
or powerful. Strange to say, she remembered 
to keep the Sabbath day holy, and discharged 
an agent from her employ, a man of considera- 
ble talent, because he refused to marry a young 
girl, the daughter of a Welch clergyman, whose 
reputation had suffered but too justly from his 
acquaintance. This antediluvian lacy had edu- 
cated her fair charge pretty much with the same 
ideas; and as this was the young lady’s first 
season in London, she still retained many an- 
cient peculiarities. I had almost forgotten to 
state, that a residence in a baronial castle is some- 
what apt to make a young lady romantic, if not 
superstitious. The Lady Emily had lived, and 
loved also, when there was no visible eye to 
watch over her wanderings at her grandmother’s 
castle. And who had she loved? Some gentle 
shepherd, or pastoral squire with hound and 
horn, boisterous as the north wind, yet insipid 
as the south? No such thing. Amongst the 
visitors, and they were not namerous, who as- 
sembled occasionally at Hallydon—such was the 
designation of the castle—the younger son of a 
certain house that had long been noble, but was 
now poor, was @ decided favorite with young 
and old—one of those illustrious branches of 
trees rooted with the Norman Conquest, and still 
flourishing, though not amongst the wealthy of 
the land. 

Young Havereld was more distinguished at 
college for a bold and enterprising spirit than 
for that persevering attention which leads to 
academic distinction; but his honorable and 
frank demeanor, his manly bearing, so much be- 
yond his years, and so different from the maud- 
lin, unintellectual deportment of modern youths, 
ensured him the good will of his instructors, 
and the respect of his associates. 

The timid naturally love the brave ; the more 
they feel their own weakness, the more closely 
they cling to the free and fearless. This is a 
principle in nature ; how forcibly then must it 
operate in nature’s citadel — a woman’s heart. 
Lady Emily saw much in Edward Havereld to 
admire, and still more to love. 

“You go,” he said, as they walked together 
the evening before her departure from Hallydon 
Castle—“ you go to a world that will, to all ap- 
pearance, worship a being so fair, so rich, as the 
lady Emily.” 

“Why do you talk of my riches, and why do 
you call me Zady Emily ?” interrupted the sweet 
girl, looking timidly into his face as she clung 
to his arm with the confiding affection of seven- 
teen. ‘My grandmother, I am sure, knows 
how dearly—” She paused, and her face flushed 
the hue of a damask rose. 

“Your grandmother knows what, dearest?” 
inquired the proud lover, as his eye rested fondly 
on the trembling girl—‘“ what does your grand- 
mother know ?” 

“‘ How dearly you love me, Edward,” she re- 
plied, woman’s ready wit coming to her assist- 
ance, ‘“‘and she has never prevented our being 
together. I remember long ago, when we used 
to play in this very avenue—” 

“ And when I used to call you my little wife, 
and you called me by as dear a name.” 

“ Fie, fie, Edward !” 

“ O, Emily, those happy days are past; your 
father will never sanction the addresses of 6 
younger brother, and when I do meet you in 
London you will be surrounded bya bevy of Sir 
Foplings and Sir Fools, just as pleased, I dare 
say, with their attentions, as others of your in- 
constant sex.” 

To this ill-tempered sarcasm poor Emily made 
no reply ; but Edward’s heart smote him when 
a silent tear, so sadly, mutely eloquent, sparkled 
for a moment on her cheek, and then disappeared 
—one of the many, but generally unrecorded 
tokens of woman’s suffering and of woman’s 
love. 

‘Forgive me, darling; my very inability to 
distinguish myself makes me dread the efforts 
of successfal rivals — this universal peace is a 

sal thing for us well-born but most beggarly 
cavaliers. We cannot win our way toglory and 
to riches.” 

** Riches again, Edward—you are grown quite 
mercenary.” 


“ For your sake, dearest.” 

“You do not know me then, Edward. I 
would not barter an iota of your noble qualities 
for the mines of Golconda.” 

“Your father would.” 

“But I am not my father, and I believe you 
do him injustice. 
my mother could never have loved him.” 


love,” replied the youth. 


have uttered during the last five minutes,” re- 
torted the lady. “I think you cannot feel this 
separation, Edward, or you would not be so 
bitter.” 


T heard you laughing quite merrily after dinner, 
when you were in the music room listening to 
some folly of your cousin’s. 


Mr. Havereld, but my cousin, Lord Henry, does 
not talk foolishly.” 


Lady Emily.” 
ingly wound my feelings.” 


than half jealous lover, and a stormy scene en- 
sued, which ended in a more stormy separation. 


the hot and fevered brow of her beloved and 
beautiful grandchild, the next morning, the 
morning of her departure from the scenes of her 
happiest years, she earnestly and fervently 
blessed her : 


able vice and folly pass harmlessly over you, my 
sweet child ; and never forget morning and eve- 
ning to seek your Maker in prayer and thanks- 
giving ; and remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy, for the day is the Lord’s, and its hours 
are only given to be used in his service. And, 
Emily, do not turn away from the remembrance 
or the affections of your early days. But why 
those tears, my child and where is Edward Ha- 
vereld? He is a worthy young man, and you 
ought not to be wayward, when parting for a 
short time even, with so old a friend.” 


mama,” murmured Emily. 


everlasting. 
rest with you. Write often, for your letters 
will cheer the lonely old woman in the dreary 
evenings of winter, when your eye and smile 
were the brightness, and your voice and step the 
music of her castle, which, like herself, is yield- 
ing to decay.” 


letters told of regrets for the quiet she had left, 
and then came accounts of operas, Almacks and 
presentations ; but soon the spirit flagged again, 
and weariness and vexations were recorded ; and 
though her grandmother knew that she frequent- 
ly met Edward Havereld in society, yet there 
was no mention of his name. 


ficing his daughter 
siderations, smote upon the old lady’s ear, and 
she wrote requesting, that as she wished most 
particularly to see him, he would without delay, 
make his appearance at Hallydon Castle. It 
was during her father’s absence from town, that 
Lady Emily, as Hortense shrewdly suspected, 


quite time to return to. 


chamber, she carried a blue-covered and most 


Iam sure he is generous, or 
“Women do not always marry where they 


“That is the second unjust observation you 









































“Rather, Lady Emily, you do not feel it, for 


ro oP 
8. 


“ The lip may laugh when the heart is heavy, 


“ Perhaps you think him wise—wiser than I, 
“ He is not so irritable, and would not so will- 


This reply was sufficient to rouse the more 


As the old Lady of Hallydon Castle kissed 


‘May the blight and the pestilence of fashion- 


“TJ have parted forever with Edward, grand- 


“ A maiden’s ever, dearest, in such cases is not 
There, God's blessing and mine 


And Emily did write often, and at first, her 


the earl intended pacri- 
wealthy or politicat con- 


Presently rumors 


“ dreamt a dream,” which now we consider it 
When the waiting-maid returned to her lady’s 


unseemly looking book between her fingers, and 
apologized for its untidy appearance : 

“T don’t think your ladyship can touch it,” 
she said, cunningly ; “but if you will tell me just 
what you want to find out, whether it concerns 
air, or hail, or colors, or anything of that sort, I 
have only to turn to the book, and it will come 
out clear and pure as erystal.” 

“ What would my dear grandmother think if 
she heard you say that, Hortense?” 

*<O, bless her ladysiip ! she knows how much 
wiser the world grows.” 

“Which makes us consult dream books, ay ? 
Weill, sit down, child, and as I do not wish to 
soil my fingers, tell me how your wise book in- 
terprets dreaming of the sky being streaked with 
crimson ?” 

Hortense’s mother had nursed Lady Emily, 
consequently she was treated with more famil- 
iarity than an ordinary waiting woman, and her 
mistress did not regard the freedom she used in 
sitting, or rather crouching upon a divan that 
stood beside the lounge upon which the young 

lady reclined, as an unwarrantable liberty. She 
turned over the sybilline leaves, and at last 


read : 
“To dream that the sky is streaked with 


red, denotes that in love you will be successful ; 
in business—” 

“Stop,” exclaimed Lady Emily. . “ Why, 
Hortense, should that prove success in love ?” 

“Indeed, my lady, I don’t know, except that 
red is a lucky color.” 

“ And what says it to a flock of crows ?” 

“O, crows are lawyers; I don’t like crows, 
my lady.” 

“ Well, Hortense, we will leave them. And 
now tell me why death is dreamed of ¢” 

“To dream you are dead,” commenced Hor- 
tense, “denotes a speedy marriage, and that you 
will be successful in— But bless me, my lady, 
that’s my lord’s carriage at the door. I didn’t 
think he’d return from Hallydon till to-morrow.” 

“O, put away that dirty book,” exclaimed 
the young lady, “ papa will certainly come here, 
and I long to hear from grandmama.” 

But almost before the servant had time to 
obey her lady’s commands, the most noble peer 
himself stalked into the tasteful dressing-room. 

“‘T have seen your grandmother, Emily, and 
she has informed me of a circumstance which 
from my daughter, Lady Emily Stanley, I ought 
to have heard before.” 

The earl paused, but there was no reply, and 
he resumed : 

“ Theard from your grandmother that you have 
formed an attachment fora young man of the 
house of Havereld—a right good house, a noble 
family, quite as ancient and respectable as our 


own. I uuderstand also that some childish 
quarrel occurred between you, before you came 
to town ; so I have asked him to dinner to-day, 
and desire that you will receive him as — as 
an old friend.” 


mitted, so I shall speak with him on the subject 
to-night.” 


“ Dear papa !” 
“Tt will be easy this young man into 
parliament, and then wit, my interest, he will 


make a very good husband, I dare say.” 
evening.” 


nobleman, relaxing his iron features into some- 
thing resembling a smile, “when they are de- 
sired to do what pleases them.” 


had been absolutely broken hearted ever since 
“the eventful evening” (that is the most ap- 
proved phrase, we believe), on which they parted ; 
but they were both astonished at the, ready con- 
sent given by the earl to their union. This mys- 
tery was soon solved, however, when the old 
Lady of Hallydon received her niece, who was 
to go forth a bride from the scene of her youthful 
happiness. “ My estates, as you know, love, are 
tolerably extensive by flood and field,” said the 
lady, ‘“‘ and I told your father I had determined 
on making Edward Havereld my heir. Will 
you forgive me, my dear, for disinheriting you?” 


was the fashion for brides to wear red.” 
believe that it is a lacky color.” 

in the court-yard ?” 

the dream book.” 


be dead in my dream, I should know what to 
expect, unless—” 


replied the waiting maid, with a gentle sigh. 
enterprising waiting maid did dream she was 


dead, and her expectations in consequence there- 
of were realized. 























“ Papa y’ 


“And as to your cousin — we are not com- 


“O, pupa!” 
“We can all go to Lady Mary’s fete this 


“ Yes, dear papa.” 
“ Young ladies are very obedient,” replied the 


Edward easily convinced his fair one that he 





” 


“TI wish, my lady,” said Hortense, “ that it 


“Why so?” 
“Because I am sure your ladyship will now 


“Silly girl! But did I not hear horses’ feet 
“It's only the crows, my lady.” 

“ Crows, Hortense ?” 

“ Lawyers, my lady, and crows are all one in 
“ You are very provoking,” said the lady. 
“QO, madam, if Lonly had the good fortune to 
“Unless what, foolish girl ?” 


“ Unless truth is confined to ladies’ dreams,” 


We are happy to inform our readers that the 





Chinese Chrysanthemums, 


ed in pots, and may be taken from the ground and put 
into pots, even when in full flower, without injury, and 


suckers. In October and November, when the waning 
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Nipt by the year the forest fades, 
_. And, 8! ig to the wind, 
4 leaves toss to and fro, and streak 
oy The wilderness behind.—Joun Looay. 





The varieties of this fine flower are frequently cultivat- 


when the bloom is over, returned to the garden; in the 
spring following, they will throw up an abundance of 


year has left the garden comparatively cheerless, these, 
with their various colors, deck them out in most pleasing 
gayety, and prolong the semblance of summer. If the 
flowers fade before hard frost prevails, it is best to either 
plunge the pots into the ground with the plants, or to 
turn them out of the pots and plant them, with the balls 
of earth entire, into the borders of the flower garden. 
In potting, one single stem is sufficient for a moderate 
sized pot, if the object be to have bushy plants; but if 
showy plants are desired, one of each of the varied colors 
may be selected for each pot, which should be sufficiently 
capacious to hold them without any crowding, aa this 
will cause the plants to grow weak and slender. 





Situation of the Green House. 

Now that the glory of the garden is departed and the 
plants must be housed, it is well to think of their so- 
journing-place. The green house if possible should have 
a free exposure to the east, south and west, and be se- 
cure from the shade of trees. On the north side, and 
also in some degree on the east, there should be ample 
shelter from the cutting winds of spring and winter. If 
the green house is connected with the house, it should 
be raised on a sort of terrace a foot or eighteen inches 
from the ground. Many prefer to have tLe green house 
connected with the house, bat it is scarcely as good as to 
have it an entirely reparate building. 





Camellias. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
water, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain about the roota. When grown iu pots 
there should be abundant drainage; that is, the pots 
should be nearly a quarter filled with pot shreds. The 
soil should be peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed 
with a little vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the 
plant of very luxuriant growth. The pianta should be 
potted high so as to let the collar of the plant be quite 
above the rim of the pot. 

Pruning. 

Pruning to produce flowers or fruit has in view two 
objects: first, to cut off all superfluous wood, so as to 
throw the strength of the tree into the fruit bearing 
branches; and secondly, to admit the sun and sir iato 
the interior of the tree. In both cases the attention of 
the pruner should be turned to thinning out weak and 
crowded shoots and keeping both sides of the tree well 
balanced. In al! cases pruning should never be pushed 
too far. 


Love of Flowers. 

Tell us not that the love of flowers is an indication of 
& weak and effeminate taste; it is only our manifestation 
of the love of the beautiful andtrue. The woman who 
loves flowers, becomes gentler and more refined from ob- 
serving and nurturing, and associating, as it were, with 
these delicate children of nature; and the man can hardly 
be cold or hard-hearted, who finds delight in foricultare. 





Violets. 

The violets are universal favorites. The tree violet, a 
double purple variety, is a beautiful flower. Those who 
desire to have flowers through all weathers, and violets 
on their table when snow is on the ground, should pot 
up some roots from the ground, and fill a common gar- 
den frame with them, keeping the frame covered in cold 
weather, and open all fine days. 


Napoleon’s Weeping Willow. 

This willow differs in many respects from the common 
kind, and it is probably the male variety of Salrx baby- 
lonica, of which the only female was known in England 
It ls of much slower growth than the common kind, and 
therefore better adapted for planting in s shrubbery 


the name of Uncle Bill Trenton, who 
county, Pennsylvania. On one of his recent visite to 
town, he came with a yoke of oxen to the mill, Poaded his 
ape and was starting for home, when he saw some of 


little chat with them, he Invited them in to 
be — eae pg pre then a little more, 
ii got to oo much; and night 

off with his oxen and cart, having perched wintoctt co'wou 
as he could on the top of the load. The road dd 
and so was his head, and he soon sunk down under the 
power of the liquor, and with a lurch of the cart was 
rolled into the road, while the oxen went swinging along 
home. One of his neighbors coming along from town 
with & team, saw Uncle Bill lying in the mud, and get- 
ting down, shook him soundly, and cried out: 

















Sester’s Picnic. 
The following anecdote is told of an old gentleman by 
ides in Tioga 


old friends hanging about the store. Getting into a 
© fome 


Perched himself as well 


“* Uncle Bill, is this you?” 
* No, no, it aint Uncle Bill,” was the reply. “He quit 


drinking more ’n a year ago, and dis ere fuller 's drunk as 
& peest.”’ 


On an old Woman who kept a pottery shop in Chester, 


Beneath this stone lies old Katherine Gray, 
Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay ; 
By earth and clay she got her peif, 
But now is turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise— 
Abate your grief, and dry your eyes ; 
For what avuils a flood of tears? 
‘Yho knows but in a run of years, 
BKsome tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
Shein her shop may be again. 


ween a aeenaae 


Young Lady's Nescription of a Storm at Sea.—The sun 


went down like a tii of dull fire, in the midst of smear- 
ing cloudsot redcurgnt jam The wind began to whistle 
worse than any of the towest orders of society in the six- 
penny gallery ofa theate. Kvery wave was suddenly as 
big and high as the Italan Opera House. The cords of 
the ship snapped like bad smy-jaces. No best Genoa vel- 
vet was ever Diacker than t! 
the voices of the ladies calling for the stewa: 

heard above the orchestral crash», of the Seowuee. + ae 


firmament; and not even 


From tie Churchyard of Barwick-in-2ynet, Yorkshire. 
Here lies, retired from busy scetag, 
A first lieutenant of Marines, 
Who lately lived in gay content 
On board the brave ship * Diligent." 


Now stripped of all his warlike show, 
And laid in box of elm below, 
Confined in earth in narrow borders, 
He rises not till farther orders. 


“~~ 





ene 


Corvisart, a French physician of some celebrity during 


the latter portion of the last century, was once lament 
ing, in company, the premature death of Dr. Backer. 


‘Jt was not, at all events, for want of medical uid thet 


he died,”’ said he; ** for in the last days of his illness, we 
— Halle, Portal aud myself—did not quit bim for # single 
instant.” 


** Alas!” interrupted the Abbe Sieyes, ‘ what could he 


do aguinst three of you?” 


RRR eee 


Men do not libel women one half as much as women 


do. Here is a proof of it: 


Bosom Friend—DVo you mean to tell me she never 


fainted? 


intimate Acquaintance—No, never tried even!—and 
there pever was so good an opportunity! 

Bosom Frieud (triumphantly)—rhben she's reserving 
herself. You may be sure she has some other faint in 


view! 
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The pilgrim o’er a desert wild 
Should ne'er let want coutound him ; 
For he at any time can eat 
The sand which ts around him. 
It might seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable fare, 
Did pot we know the sons of Ham 
Were bred and muster:d there.— Post. 


ae 


A poor, good-for-nothing fellow, whose only oceupation 
seemed to be spouging, called on a rich man, and pite- 
ously begged him to *- give him some sort of a ‘ lift,’ as he 
was very poor and feebie.”’ 

The person, who kuew him by reputation, said: 

“With pleasure—I always assist the feeble.’ And go- 
ing behind him, he administered « kick, that sent him 
flying down two tights of stairs. 
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Jerrold was seriously disappointed with a certain book 
written by one of bis friends. This friend heard that 
Jerrold had expressed his disappointment. 

Friend (tJerrvld)—1 heard you said was the 
worst book | ever wrote. 

Jerrold—No, 1 didn’t. I said it was the worst book 
anybody ever wrote 

The following is a verbatim copy of o far Western sigu 
over the door of a miscellaneous store :—** No credit for 
shaving here by industry we live and by shaven we thrive 
Uakes spruce bere mince pyes, fur sail here N B Nocredit 
also James Kirk barber and wer to his honor the 
mare of Fort Smyth N B No Credit.” 
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An excited young man, to show his agility, recently 
jumped from an express train, while going at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. The last seen of hin he was going 
flip-flaps, at the rate of seventeen revolutions a miuute, 
while the air was chock full of dickey strings and irag- 
ments of cloth, boots and torn linen. 
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A correspondent from Northampton, Mass., is respon- 
sible for the following :—‘: A subscriber toa moral reform 
paper called at our post-office, the other day, aud inquir- 
ed if the ‘ Friend of Virtue’ had come. ‘No,’ replied the 
postmaster, ‘tuere has beeu vo such person here tor # 
long time.’’’ 
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Acertain musical amateur is walking gravely along, 
with his left hand fixed inaframe. ‘ Holloa! whats 
the matter!” cries afriend. ‘0, my friend,” he repiies, 
with an impassioned accent, ‘I have bad the happiness 
to have this nand pressed by Piccolomini, and | have Lad 
it framed!" 
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From a Scotch Graveyard. ‘ 
Here lies the banes o° Tammy Meecer, 
Of tarry woo’ he was a dresser; 
He had some fuults and mouy merits, 
Aud died of drinking ardent spirits. 
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A Servant being sent to match « china plate, returned 
with one of ao eutirely dillerent pattern Alter scoldiug 
for some time, the mistress said—* Stupid! Do you nos 
see that the two are entirely different?”—* No, mum,” 
was the reply ; “only ove of them is different.” 
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A tutor, lecturing a young man for his irregular con- 
duct, added with great pathos, ** The report of your vices 
will bring your father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave."—*'i beg your pardon, sir,” replied the tncorri- 
gible, my futher wears » wig.” 


Blank’s poems fell on Julia's bead, 
Who bore not long the pain; 

The jury tound she died of milk 
Aud water on the braiu.— P 
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THE FLAG OF OCR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
bas become s ** household word” from Maine to Califur- 
nia, niug the fireside of rich and poor, iu town aud 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor te every American home, 
because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would iutroduce to the family clrele 

(07 It is printed on the finest satin eurfaced paper, with 
new type, andin « neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas 
seventeen of editorial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply ip- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

GG> It uumbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

0 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is and beeutiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknow' that the good lofluence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaieulabie. 

O7™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an ip- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of knowledge 

(> Its columas are free from politics end all jorring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 

Te>~ It to der thens Seasons thet {t has for years bese 00 
popular « favorite throughout the country: 


TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Any person sending us torive subscribers at the inet 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratix 

Any postunaster can receive a copy of the paper we bie 
own address st the lowest clab rate 


. M. M BALIOU 
Wo 22 Winter &t., Boston, Mam 
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Entered according to Act of Con , in the year Ifo 
by M. M. Baxtov, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MISER AND THE NOBLEMAN. 
NA'S OFFER REFUSED 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 
Tur intelligence of the events described in t! 

last chapter was conveyed to Antonio Peres, th 

miser of Madrid, by old Pedrilla, who was »' 
ways on the alert to gather up news. She bur: 
into her master’s apartment, wailing and wrin; 
ing her hands, and uttering a thousand ay dem 

The old man angrily chid her loud demor 
strations of grief, but she had no sooner told hx 
story in intelligible language, than he joined h: 
lamentations to her own. He tore his gray hai 
he smote his temples with his clenched hand. 
he prayed, and raved in a breath. 

“ Wretched boy!” he exclaimed—“he woule 
rush on his fate—he would heed no warning— 
he was captured by the glitter of an epaulette 
Poor moth! he has leaped into the flames an. 
been consumed.” 

“ Bat he can be saved, master,” said Pedritla 
half positivety, half interrogatively. “°* ~~ 

“ Saved! and how?” retorted Antonio. “ Th 
articles of war are inexorable—these milla: 
tyrants are human tigers.’’ 

“ Bat a tiger may be gorged with food anc 
rendered helpless—and man may be gorged wit! 
gold.” 

“TI would willingly sacrifice all my wealth- 
no—not all—bat much of it,” groaned the mise: 
“that is, provided I had wealth—and you knov 
lam poor, Pedrilla—to save that boy. But alas ' 
alas! though judges may be bribed in ordinar. 
cases, they cannot be in this. The guilt is to 
notorious—the necessity of making an examph 
imperious. All the wealth of Potosi wouldn’: 
buy him off. And when is he to be tried 1” 

“ This very day, they say.” 

“And who are the judges 1” 

“The Duke de Lerma and two othe 
colonels.” 

“ They will sentence him to death, and th: 
queen will approve the sentence. Yet there i. 
one way, perhaps—yes, yes, I will essay it. 1) 
his heart be not of stone, he will listen to my 
appeal. Quick, Pedrilla, my hat and staff! no 
a moment is to be lost.” 

Pedrilla equipped the old man for walking i: 
all possible haste, and he took his way directly 
to the palace of the Dake de Lerma. At firs: 
he was denied admission, but a heavy bribe t 
Manvel secured an wadi nce with the duke. 

“Dake Alfonso,” said Perez, “ you will par 
don me for disturbing you thus early, bat I com: 
on a matter of life and death. The boy, Julian 
lies in prison and in peril of his life.” 

“You bring me no news, old man,” replied 
the duke. ‘ He was consigned to prison by my 
orders.” 

“ But his life must be saved.” 

“Impossible!” said the duke, coldly, “1 
understand that he admits his guilt—were it 
otherwise, it is susceptible of proof 
die.” 

" But there is some dreadful mystery under 
lying this act; Julian is brave and faithfal, he 
cannot have deserted his post.” 


MADRIL) 
THR SENTENCE ©: 


He must 


“Bat he did desert his post, old man, and in 
so doing, he signed his death warrant. There 
can be no doubt of the opinion of my colleagues 
for my part, I have prejadged him. His career 

will have been a brief one—captured, sentenced 
shot in a day.” 

“ You speak as if it gave you pleasure, my 
lord.” 

“Jt does give me pleasure This low born 
fellow has crossed my path, crossed the path of « 
Spanish noble ” 

“Impossible! he saw you for the first time 
the other day.” 

“Ay, but before that he had seen the Coun- 
teas of San Lucar.” 

o Well.” 

“A secret in your ear, old man. I proposed 
for the hand of the Coantess of San Lacar, with — 
the consent of her father, and she rejected me, 
without 4 reason, fiat I know the reason. She 
loves this young adventurer. Living she wil! 
cling to him—his death will clear the path of 
the only obstacle to the successful renewal of my 
addresses.” 


